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Editorial, 


OV. FOSS deserves praise for maintaining the dig- 
nity of his office. At a recent banquet in Bos- 
ton the President of the United States, Cardinal 
O’Connell, Mr. Denis McCarthy, and Gov. Foss 
were to appear in that order. Gov. Foss very 

properly objected on the ground that his place was next 
to the President. The explanation given, and, so far as 
we know, never contradicted, was that the Cardinal had 
commanded the committee to arrange the speakers in this 
order. As obedient Catholics of course they could not 
disregard this command. Efforts were made to induce the 
Governor to take the place assigned to him, and the ex- 
planation given was that the State was represented by 
the President, and therefore there was no slur cast upon 
it if the Church came next. But in Massachusetts the 
explanation does not serve, for we do not recognize 
foreign princes as having higher rank than the chief 
magistrate of the Commonwealth, and certainly no 
church of any creed or class is entitled to take prece- 
dence on such occasions. We believe that the Gover- 
nor’s decision will be approved, not only by all Protes- 
tants, but by a majority of the members of the Catholic 


‘Church in this country. The Independent has cited a 


list of Catholic journals that look with disfavor upon 
the absurd pretensions of the new-made “Princes” of 


the Church. 
& 


Pror. THEODORE G. SOARES of the University of 
Chicago at the closing session of the Religious Education 
Association in St. Louis said: ‘In the midst of the press- 
ure of our modern problemswit, is vastly encouraging to 
realize the degree of unity of purpose to which we have 
come. Differences even of method scarcely divide us. 
We are coming rapidly to appreciate that he that is not 
against us is on our side. Everywhere we find a pas- 
sionate longing to aid our youth toward strong, pure 
manhood and womanhood and a like determination to 
express our deepest religious life in the humanizing of all 
our social relations. ‘The school, organized for efficiency, 
insists upon an ethical interpretation of its task. ‘The 
church, concerned with religious interests, will not allow 
itself to interpret spirituality apart from vocational, 
recreational, and all social interests. “These concerned 
with physical philanthropies find themselves beset with 
moral problems. ‘Those preaching salvation find that 
they must save men and not merely souls. We are all 
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busy with the same aim, bringing life to its fulness. It 
is time that we realized our unity, felt the strength of it, 
organized our endeavors economically and scientifically, 
and brought the whole great complex movement to its 
full significance in our federation for religious leadership.”’ 


a 


Every noble action is the expression of a noble feeling. 
Back of the deed is the sentiment from which it proceeded. 
It matters little how persistently a man may talk of his 
sympathy with the oppressed or of his enjoyment in the 
higher things of life, if his daily conduct continually gives 
the lie to his words; and, on the other hand, a man need 
say little about his religion or his theory of ethics, when 
day after day he is evincing the genuineness of his 
convictions by kindness to others.and repression of self- 
ish impulses. If any proof is peeded of the existence 
of good in natures that seem sometimes most given over 
to evil impulses, the frequent occurrence of deeds of 
flawless self-sacrifice even there shows that, so long as 
men cannot gather grapes of thorns nor figs from thistles, 
so long must actions of tenderness and unselfishness pro- 
ceed from something akin to their own nature. 


as 


Many members of our congregations object to any 
collections during Sunday worship. They feel that the 
intrusion of money suggestion is unworthy of the oc- 
casion. But there are always persons present who do 
not subscribe to the support of the church, but who like 
such opportunity to contribute. And may not the aid 
of money be properly thus recognized and sanctioned? 
Sensitiveness in this matter may itself be the wrongful 
element. The reliance upon money is not as such mer- 
cenary. The purpose redeems. Putting the necessity 
of money in the background is a kind of pretension, and 
it serves no good end. Churches and ministers need 
take no shame in frankly accepting their dependence on 
money. ‘They only need to consider whether it is well 
used. And this consideration justifies many payments 
which ministers should expect without apology and 
people should make without hesitation. Common sense 
does not understand shrinking, as though to receive 
money were to soil the hands and vitiate consecration. 
Such unwillingness is superficial and baseless. It is 
more hallowing to consecrate than to reject the sacri- 


fices nowhere more sacred than in the work churches and. 


ministers undertake. 
Pd 


Wuat astonishing vitality they exhibit, the dear old 
saws! Saws? Not the “cross-cut’’ variety, nor the 
“split,’”’ nor the ‘‘whip,’’ but those little coagulated lumps 
of wisdom about the weather and health and a dozen 
phases of human life, as “When the days begin to lengthen, 
then the cold begins to strengthen,” and “‘If March comes 
in like a lamb, it will go out like a lion,”’ and the converse; 
and that good old “January thaw’’; and that pleasing 
fancy about the ground-hog’s sudden eager interest in 
his own shadow. ‘These chunks of wisdom, when weighed 
in the scales of truth, make us think of Col. Sellers and 
Baron Miinchhausen, they override facts so ruthlessly. 
If the lengthening cold, this year, does not play up to the 


lengthening days, we cherish an impression that last year - 


it did, or some other year, and we expect it to come right 
next year. Likewise with the January thaw: we cling 
to our belief in it, even with the month as cold as liquefied 
air. As for the elusive ground-hog, we have confidence 
in him, even though “this year, of course, was an excep- 
tion.”” We hold fast to the good old saws, especially 
those about the weather; we expect them to vindicate 
themselves in due time; and our expectancy harms 
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nobody, and is agreeable to ourselves; we are saved by 
hope—which is almost expectancy. . So we will go happily 
on, hugging our agreeable weather illusions, repeating 
cheerfully our sayings about the months and seasons,— 
“remembering the hits and forgetting the misses,” as 
said the wise old Greek philosopher,—and making of 
the circling years a picture-puzzle, as we try to fit in 
one piece of color after another, and, despite our failures, 
finding the twelvemonth the more interesting because 
of our ingenious attempts, and the more attractive by 
reason of our decorative ventures. 


Sense and Soul. 


These days of Lent set one thinking of the old philosophy 
which underlies all the old customs of arbitrary self-denial 
and renunciation. ‘To the earnest seeker after spiritual 
joys there is even now at times something peculiarly fas- 
cinating in the idea of conquering the body by a deter- 
mined effort of will, teaching it who is master here, and 
forcing physical pain and hunger to serve the needs of the 
spirit. Not that the body was ever conquered entirely 
except by death itself, but at least it might be ignored 
so far as any enjoyment of life was concerned. When it 
was said of an old philosopher, “Never was a man so 
ashamed of having a body,” it was meant as a tribute to 
his spirituality and loftiness of character, and the demands 
of monastic life and of penance were expressions of an 
eternal conflict between the desires of the natural man 
and the life of the spirit. If one desired to be truly relig- 
ious, the first step was the renunciation of pleasures 
obtained through the senses, even of painting, music, 
and the like; and some of our Puritan ancestors distrusted 
the indulgence of the senses almost as much as did ever 
solitary anchorites in their bare cells 

We are far away from all that to-day. Now we de- 
velop the body instead of ignoring it. We educate the 
senses instead of thwarting them; and even the strictest 
supporter of Lenten customs is likely to believe that, as a 
general thing, the soul has no stronger ally and support 
than a well-developed, thoroughly trained body, alert, 
active, with senses quick to appreciate and enjoy. “Evil 
is the soul’s misuse of means,” sings a modern poet. 
“Every sense’s impulse is a means the master soul em- 
ploys’’; and by use, not repression, is the progress upward 
assured. “The joys of earth are journey aids to heaven”’; 
and life, even at its richest and fullest, never is beyond 
the need of struggle and self-conquest. We need not plan 
overmuch for opportunities to be brave or for chances 
to show our superiority to ills of the flesh. Life is not yet 
so arranged that these opportunities will be lacking. The 
wisest thing for us to do is to fit ourselves to meet them as 
they inevitably present themselves. 

As long as the religious life seemed to depend mainly on 
a continual warfare between sense and soul, the problems 
of sin and duty, as they concerned the individual, were 
comparatively simple, because whatever crushed or sub- 
jugated the one was likely to advance the interests of the 
other. The duty of a child who is definitely told that he 
“mustn’t touch” is plain enough. It is something other 
when he is older and must decide for himself questions of 
how and why. ‘That is where man stands to-day. Ques- 
tions of self-indulgence and of positive action can no longer 
be met on the old terms. The problem is no longer how 
to save one’s own soul alone; and conduct is touched on 
all sides by duty to others, duty to world-wide principles, 
duty to the future. A man’s religion depends on his 
sense of relation to the universal order and his willingness 
to accept his share of implied responsibility. It does 
not depend on the blind following of certain rules and regu- 
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lations formulated for him by others, unapproved by his 
own reason. 

The problem of abstract evil, too, is much more com- 
plex, though no less imperative, than in the days when 
the devil was credited with its origin and existence; and 
it is easy to see how individual conduct may be affected 
by philosophy. In Sidney Lanier’s poem the ministers 
Mind and Sense take Prince Love to travel. Love desires 
to see hell. They go to the place of lost souls; but the 
gloomy stream has become a pleasant river, instead of 
consuming fires there are growing lilies, and in the place 
of tormented souls Love finds “folk that smile.’’ ‘Then 
Mind tries to show him the remorse in the heart of a mur- 
derer; but, when Love comes, the soul is healed, and “‘the 
nettle of sin, ‘twas medicine.’”’ Such optimism as this 
believes in perfection through and behind illusory evil. 
Bliss Carman, from whom we have already quoted, ex- 
presses a philosophy which probably comes nearer to the 
general thought of to-day when he says that 


“Evil is a dissonance, not a discord, 
Soon to be resolved to happier phrase.”’ 


This thought of evil may be a comfort when one is 
wearied and perplexed with its jarring presence and 
would seek a higher plane of thought. It may be well to 
strengthen one’s self with the solace afforded by the musical 
comparison; and yet the next day evil takes its old place 
again, and it is found neither illusory nor temporary, but 
actual and pressing. Prof. Royce is more stern, but also 
more immediately stimulating, when, side by side with 
his thought, that “everywhere in this temporal world 
each dissonance is resolved, is condemned, is restlessly 
transcended,”’ he puts in vivid words the application which 
this law bears for the individual; namely, that, just in so 
far as one rebels against the highest right he knows, he 
enters into the perfect moral order only to be scorned 
and overcome. 


Spiritual Unity. 


A well-known English clergyman, who has been spend- 
ing some time in this country, was recently questioned as 
to the result of his observations. “‘Here, as with us,” 
he said, ‘‘the social consciousness is strongly developed, 
increasingly so. But it seems to me that the cleavage 
between the social movement and the churches is more 
pronounced than with us. ‘The foremost leaders of the 
social movement in England are religious men. Most 
of the labor movement leaders in the House of Com- 
mons are local preachers, a good number of them Metho- 
dist lay preachers. It seems not to be so here in the so- 
cial movement. It seems to me the churches might well 
address themselves to that problem; that is, get rid of 
the gulf that now separates them.” 

Certainly a gulf does exist between our churches, a 
gulf of credal prejudice, of indifference and ignorance of 
each as to what the others are doing,—their aims and 
aspirations. _ 

A good number have not as yet settled the point 
whether anything of secular interest, such as politics, 
moral delinquency, with practical application, civic and 
social interests, ought to be brought into the pulpit. In 
many the opinion still prevails that the teaching of the 
Old and New Testament gospel is all sufficient for the 
saving of souls, quite apart from the needs of the present 
hour. But the cry is resounding even in drowsy ears, 
“Wake up, wake up,” and join hands with those who 
are the great beast of corruption and wrong, 
m0) than any of the visions of Revelation. 
am of church unity is dear to many devout 
solid, substantial, practical unity that shall 
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sink all differences in a great communion of love and 
peace. But it is a dream as tenuous as that of the mil- 
lennium, the New Jerusalem, the second coming of 
Christ. There are said to be one hundred and fifty sects 
in Christendom, and the hope is often expressed that 
they may ultimately, like scattered branches, be grafted 
again on the vine that inheres in Christ. But new sects 
are constantly springing up, and there is no present pros- 
pect that those old and long established will ever consent 
to sink their differences and unite in one body,—a church 
universal. The new unity does not ask the churches to 
sink their individual life in a large, centralized body, 
but simply to entertain and cherish a new sentiment of 
spiritual union growing out of a better comprehension, 
a larger charity, a Christian fellowship that sinks petty 
jealousy and parochial prejudice, and forms a union of 
hearts and hands for the salvation of the world. 

We wonder this union has waited so long to reach its 
inception, but the spirit of exclusion has been deeply 
intrenched in the religious mind. It is only a few years 
since the bread and wine of some of the more liberal of 
the orthodox churches has been offered to all those in 
need of this spiritual refreshment. We believe now 
there are still many churches where the elements are 
reserved only for church members in good and regular 
standing. But the seeds of a larger liberty and more 
generous sense of humanity is finding root and nourish- 
ment. The mere getting together evolves spiritual 
warmth. Every open platform where Protestant and 
Catholic, Jew and liberal, share the equal privilege of 
discussion, leaves behind a breath of the new spirit 
which refreshes and inspires those who are looking toward 
a better day for humanity. 

As liberals we are anxious to clasp hands with all 
those of different name who will come a little way to 
meet us on the road to recognition and sympathy. We 
hold to kindness, good-will, charity, as the very essence 
of religion, and would unite gladly with those who stand 
for righteousness and loyalty to noble aims. ‘This spirit, 
we feel assured, is advancing, is growing in all the churches 
that are thoroughly vitalized, and not fossil remains. 
Narrow prejudices still exist, but they are bound to melt 
under the genial warmth of a deepened sense of brother- 
hood. There are so many glorious things to think of, 
to work for, that mere dogma once so vital and deemed 
all important is losing its power. 

We are late in awaking to the idea of justice that so 
long has slumbered in the hearts of men. The real 
world with all its terrible prablems presses upon us to 
the exclusion of metaphysical puzzles. Social service is 
a new creed that demands a different interpretation than 
justification by faith or total depravity. The unfortu- 
nate, the overworked and underpaid, the incompetent 
and handicapped, are all lying at our door, as Lazarus 
lay at the threshold of Dives. We long for those who 
will strengthen our hands, who will teach us the prac- 
tical lessons of earthly salvation. ‘Therefore the brother 
of whatever name or creed is dear to us. We look into 
his eyes for love and sympathy, we feel his heart beating 
for humanity, and we do not question his beliefs. Re- 
ligious asperities melt away when we begin to work to- 
gether, and all the ice that has gathered through mis- 
understanding or ignorance melts and disappears. 

Perhaps this vision of spiritual unity among those of 
differing faith and creed may seem to some a phantom 
of the air; but, if the churches would save themselves 
alive, would put forth on their dry trunks new green 
branches and fresh blossoms, it must come to pass. ‘The 
walls that exclude sympathy and practical, not theo- 
retic, brotherhood, must give way, and a larger sense of 
democracy that inheres in the teaching of Jesus must 
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unite hearts in the real work of the world. The day 
of the great opportunity is here; the day of the Lord 
that is to free the captives of oppression, and open the 
prison doors of the slaves of industrialism and wrong, to 
redeem childhood and motherhood, and save the young 
from the pitfalls of vice is at hand and many voices are 
crying in the wilderness to warn us of our peril and sum- 
mon our aid. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Secretary’s Notes. 


if; 


Hot boxes, defective couplings, and a broken tire which, 
but for its timely discovery, would have plunged at least 
a part of our train into the ditch, caused a loss of over two 
hours in our running time. I peered through the frosty 
window of my section and recognized the sign of a Uni- 
tarian who does business in Fargo, N. Dak., and then I 
knew that Fargo was the station where the train had 
stopped. The thermometer registered 20 degrees below 
zero, and it was on the morning of March 1. Surely, 
March had come in like a lion, and a white lion at that. 

From Fargo, N. Dak., to Helena, Mont., is a twenty- 
four hour ride,—a distance of 980. miles, first through rich 
wheatlands, merging into a semi-arid country devoted 
to grazing, and then into the Bad Lands, where Sitting 
Bull once made real American History, until we reached 
Medora, where a sign near the railroad screamed the fol- 
lowing declaration :— j 


LirtLe Missourrt RIvEer. 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT ONCE RANCHED IN THIS VALLEY. 


Soon after leaving Chicago I made the discovery that I 
was the only man in the sleeper, and that the other 
occupants were industrious ladies, one of whom proved 
to be a neighbor from Cambridge, and the others also 
women of culture, given to embroidery. Forthwith, 
from sheer habit, I organized a Sewing Circle, and from 
that time on there was conversation enough to kill the 
tedious hours and add laughter and earnestness around 
the table in the dining car, where we met regularly three 
times a day, for two days, until we reached Heiena, 
where the train arrived very nearly on time! At this 
point our Sewing Circle, which had produced three times 
as much lace and inculcated a great deal more Uni- 
tarianism than would have been possible had we not 
organized, disbanded. A part of it went to Anaconda, a 
part to Missoula, and other parts to Portland and Pe Ell. 

The Emersonian countenance of the Rev. Frank Abram 
Powell was the first object of interest that attracted my 
attention, and, when we met, he gave me a hand-grasp 
. that would have added zest to Emerson’s essay on Soli- 
tude. As it had been arranged for me to preach the next 
morning at Great Falls, I waited only one hour at Helena, 
then made another hundred miles, where the Rev. Wayland 
Lewis Beers met me at the station and showed me the 
way to ‘The Rainbow,’’ a hotel representing the antici- 
pated glories of the North-west—even to the price of 
eggs on toast. 

It was Saturday afternoon and the following programme 
had been arranged: dinner with Brother Beers, recep- 
tion at the Church House in the evening, an-address at 
Io next morning, train at 11.30, a hundred miles to 
Helena, supper at Powell’s, sermon at 7.30, reception, 
and (though not put down on the schedule) visitation 
with friends at the parsonage until midnight,—all of 
which was carried out to the letter, with luncheon at the 
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Business Men’s Club, given by the men of Powell’s church 
on Monday. 

The train left Helena for Butte at three o’clock; made 
its way slowly around the mountains and through tunnels, 
reaching the latter city at 6.30 in the evening. 

At Great Falls I found our cause in a wholesome con- 
dition. Mr. Beers, who is just beginning his third year 
of service, is able, industrious, and enthusiastic. The 
Church House, recently dedicated, is an admirable 
structure, finely adapted to the present uses of the society, 
so constructed as to serve both as a dwelling-house and as 
a meeting-place for Sunday services, Sunday-school, 
Alliance, ete. It occupies only a part of the ample lot, 
leaving space for a regular church edifice when the time 
arrives for such a building. 

To build up_a strong, self-supporting Unitarian church 
in such a city as Great Falls is not an easy task. The 
population is as yet exceedingly unstable, the opposi- 
tion to the liberal interpretation of religion is persistent, 
and the spirit of speculation is rampant. Business 
is being conducted very largely upon borrowed capital, 
interest ranges from 8 per cent. upward, and every- 
body is living upon future prospects rather than present 
achievements. Despite these difficulties, however, the 
small nucleus of loyal Unitarians proves itself worthy of 
the assistance rendered by Eastern friends of the enter- 
prise and is looking confidently forward, not only to self- 
support, but to the time when the Unitarian church 
at Great Falls can lend a hand in the national work. 

At Helena our body may congratulate itself on the 
establishment of a permanent, contributing church, well- 
housed, well-officered, and influential throughout the 
State of Montana as a sane, progressive exponent of 
Unitarianism. Mr. Powell, during his six years as 
minister of this church, is a worthy successor to the able 
pastors who have preceded him. The membership 
includes many of the leading business and professional 
men of the city. And, while Helena, like all these Rocky 
Mountain cities, suffers constantly from the frequent 
removal of public-spirited citizens, new accessions to the 
society are sufficient to keep up the standard of strength 
and influence under the masterly leadership of its present 
minister. From this church have gone forth many 
faithful Unitarians who have interested themselves in 
liberal movements in far-distant cities. 

In Butte our cause has undergone many . adversities, 
so severe and paralyzing that there have been seasons 
during the last two years when its further existence was 
a proposition of doubtful expediency. A considerable 
number of former supporters withdrew, and others became 
discouraged, leaving only a ‘“‘saving remnant’? who have 
steadfastly believed in the need and possibility of a Uni- 
tarian church in Butte. As in Great Falls there is here 
a Church House, well adapted to religious and social 
purposes. Occasional lay services have been held during 
the present period of no settled minister, and the Women’s 
Alliance has kept up a valiant interest in the work. 

During my visit of two days, in company with the 
treasurer, I called upon many individuals who, practically 
without exception, expressed the wish that an efficient 
minister might be secured, pledging themselves to render 
financial support. As a result of this canvass, and 
notices in the papers, it was gratifying to meet a goodly 
number at the Church House on Wednesday evening 
and to have a heart-to-heart talk, frankly considering 
the situation from every point of view. I found great 
confidence in the liberal religious resources of the city, 
a fine belief in one another on the part of those who have 
been faithful during this period of discouragement, 
and an almost pathetic desire to have the Unitarian church 
of Butte placed uponasound basis of self-support under the 
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leadership of a competent minister. The spirit was deeply 
earnest and courageous, and I came away feeling that here 
was an opportunity to do a great work in a remarkable 
city of 60,000 souls where our message is sadly needed. 
At 1.30 o’clock in the morning of March 7 my train 
moved out of the station at Butte. I fell asleep listening 
to the reverberations of the locomotive among the great 
walls of Beaver Canyon, and, when I awoke, the train was 
sliding down the spacious valley of the Snake River, 
the country was white with snow, and the mountains on 
the horizon looked like colossal tents gleaming in the 
morning sunlight. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


SIGNIFICANT facts concerning the tariff, which are bound 
to play an important part in the coming national cam- 
paign, are contained in the report of the tariff commis- 
sion on the cotton schedule, which was submitted to 
Congress by President Taft last Tuesday. In recom- 
mending a revision of the schedule for purposes of reduc- 
tion, the commission points out conditions which oppo- 
nents of excessive protection have long charged to the 
Payne-Aldrich act and its predecessors. It is shown, for 
instance, that duties on some cotton yarns are three 
times in excess of the difference of the cost of production 
in the United States and abroad; that on high-grade 
fabrics the duties are in excess of the difference in cost; 
that many fabrics of plain weave are produced cheaper 
in the United States than abroad, because a greater num- 
ber of looms are tended by one weaver here than in 
Europe; that ‘“‘under the existing system of distribution 
a slight reduction of duties would in some cases materi- 
ally reduce the price to the consumer, while in other cases 
a large reduction of the duties would not change the price 
to the American consumer at all.” 


& 


ACTUAL or prospective suspension of the production of 
coal is confronting a large part of the civilized world with 
the menace of a more or less complete stoppage of the 
wheels of productive industry because of the lack of fuel. 
Within the past fortnight strikes among the miners of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Austria 
have brought about conditions of industrial disorganiza- 
tion which have culminated, in the case of Great Britain, 
in idleness for between three and four million bread- 
winners and a loss of $50,000,000 a week, with a close 
approach to famine for many communities. A whole- 
sale interruption of coal mining in the United States is 
threatened as a result of the unwillingness or inability 
of the mine-owners in both the anthracite and bituminous 
fields, up to the beginning of the week, to grant demands 
for general increases in wages presented by the United 
Mine Workers of America. In the mean time the price 
of coal of all varieties has been steadily on the increase 
since the negotiations began. 

7 = 


In Germany, France, Belgium, and Austria normal 
conditions promise to be restored in the immediate future, 
partly through drastic governmental action. In Great 
Britain, however, the industrial struggle had reached 
the phase of an acute national problem at the beginning 
of the week. Prime Minister Asquith, who, since the be- 
ginning of the agitation, has taken a lively interest in the 
developments of the controversy, has laid himself open 
to severe criticism on the ground that his legislative 
plans, by offering prospects of state aid to the workers, 
_ have had ‘ed effect of protracting the crisis far beyond 
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the course which it would have taken under normal con- 
ditions as a simple trial of strength between masters and 
men. At the beginning of the week Mr. Asquith sus- 
pended the progress of his minimum wage bill in Parlia- 
ment pending fresh negotiations, which promised to be 
barren of satisfactory results. 


& 


REPORTS which will not down, of military movements 
by Russia on the Asiatic frontier of Turkey, have caused 
more than one flurry on European bourses during the 
past ten days. ‘The cabled reports that Russia was evi- 
dently preparing for some sort of military demonstration 
against Turkey were met, last week, by a categorical 
denial from St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, two days 
after the official denial had been issued on the Neva, 
circumstantial accounts of concentrations of Russian 
regiments of all arms within striking distance of the 
Ottoman frontier appeared in the European press, and the 
wide dissemination of the news was promptly followed by 
a notable fall of values on the exchange at St. Petersburg. 
The shaking of Russia’s mailed fist is said to be a response 
to Turkish military activities on the Persian frontier,— 
aimed, it is believed at St. Petersburg, at creating a diver- 
sion for Russia’s pending advance into Persia under the 
terms of the Russo-British agreement for the restoration 
of order in the country that lies between Russia and 
India. 

Sd 


THE rumors of tension on the Russo-Turkish frontier 
are accompanied by a notable political phenomenon in 
the Balkan peninsula, in the rear of the Ottoman position, 
so to speak. Through the operations of some agency or 
other, the Balkan states appear to be compromising their 
quarrels and to be discussing and actually carrying out 
various forms and degrees of rapprochements. Perhaps 
the most notable burial of old rancors, dating back a 
thousand years or so, has taken place in the case of Bul- 
garia and Greece. It was the dream of Stefan Stam- 
bouloff, the ‘“‘ Bismarck of the Balkans,” to effect a Balkan 
alliance for the mutual protection of the interests of the 
small states from the encroachments of their powerful 
neighbors, especially Austria-Hungary and Russia. The 
negotiations failed, in the eighties, chiefly because of the 
unwillingness of the Greek monarchy to enter into the 
alliance. The latest events point to the possibility of a 
removal of the obstacles that nullified the statesmanlike 


work of Stambouloff. 
ae 


SERVIA and Montenegro, one in language, blood, re- 
ligion, and traditions, but kept apart by the narrow strip 
of Turkish territory known as Novi Bazar, are showing 
a disposition to sympathize with the latest attempt to 
bring about an understanding among neighbors for the 
promotion of neighborhood interests. Roumania, though 
a recent suppliant for the favors of the triple alliance, 
is also inclining to the project to the promotion of 
which more than one Balkan statesman has devoted the 
best energies of his life. Whether Russia is fostering 
this initial step toward a Balkan Federation in the hope 
that such a federation would act as a check upon Austrian 
ambitions, with especial reference to any move that may 
be contemplated on the Asiatic side of the Ottoman 
checkerboard, remains to be seen. More than one Bal- 
kan state has shown, however, that it is capable of taking 
advantage of Russian or Austrian intrigue for the promo- 
tion of its own legitimate interests. 


re 


As if in reply to the recent indications of a loosening 
in the seams of the structure of the triple alliance as a 
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result of Italian resentment of German and Austrian 
attacks upon the cause of Italy in Tripoli, the kaiser last 
Monday was the guest of King Victor Emmanuel in 
Venice. Contrary to the expectation, the imperial visi- 
tor from Berlin was received by the public in Venice with 
a remarkable display of enthusiasm. Possibly in order 
to deprive the event of a definite political character, the 
king of Italy was not accompanied, in his conferences 
with the kaiser, by either his premier or his minister of 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, after the kaiser had been 
entertained at luncheon by the king last Monday, the 
report was allowed to go out of Venice, without contra- 
diction from Rome, that the two sovereigns had agreed 
upon a renewal of the triple alliance for another six years, 
from 1914 to 1920. ‘The news caused no outbreak of 
indignation in the Italian press. 


Brevities, 


All the descriptions testify that the last voyage of the 
Maine was an impressive proceeding. 


At the South Pole winter is just coming on and the 
Easter festival south of the equator will take place at a 
time when the season will not suggest or symbolize 
resurrection and immortality. 


In the south of England the season is ahead of the date. 
On the first of March autumn-sown wheat was well up 
and the grass lands were vigorous. ‘The crocuses were in 
bloom, and daffodils and violets were on the point of 
flowering. 


A defender of Cardinal O’Connell says that the dinner 
at which the Governor of Massachusetts was asked to 
take fourth place was an ecclesiastical dinner at which 
the Cardinal properly took precedence. ‘This raises 
the question: How did it happen that an ecclesiastical 
dinner was arranged to commemorate the Evacuation 
of Boston, which was certainly not an incident in the 
history of the Roman Church? ‘The explanation makes 
the matter worse. 


Letters to the Editor, 


“The Resurrection in the New Testament.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The recently-published book with the above title, 
by Prof. C. R. Bowen of the Meadville Theological School, 
is of such moment to liberal people that it deserves more 
than the usual book notice. It should have a reading 
from many now at this Easter season. Any who are 
perplexed or concerned with the resurrection story in the 
New Testament will find here a way out. 

It is a thoroughly scholarly work and represents the very 
best scholarship either on this or the other side of the 
water. Unitarians should have a certain satisfaction 


that such a book has been produced. ‘There have been - 


many critical works on the Bible published in recent years 
by the scholars in the liberal sections of the other churches. 
It seemed as though our output was smaller in compari- 
son than it ought to be. ‘These works have been valu- 
able, but they have in many cases represented rather the 
popular side of Biblical criticism. Prof. Bowen’s book 
represents first-hand work and is a thorough and search- 
ing investigation of a subject that is really vital in con- 
nection with the subject of the life beyond. So we may 
read the book with the confidence that there we shall 
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be made acquainted with what other scholars are think- 
ing about the resurrection accounts, and with the con- 
clusions of one who is well equipped both with the schol- 
arly mind and the reverent spirit. 

To treat the subject thoroughly, Prof. Bowen, of course, 
has had to go into detail. His book will demand thought- 
ful and careful reading. But are not we Unitarians ready 
to give such? And is not the publication of the book by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons a challenge to all our ministers and 
many of the laity to master it? It is for studious reading, 
but that does not mean that it is dry. The writer’s in- 
terest in human things and his natural and simple way of 
putting things make it a readable book to the serious in- 
quirer. It will help to settle-some questions that have 
come up in many minds-and will bring points out of the 
resurrection accounts which many New Testament readers 
have never noticed. 

And even if one does not follow through or accept all 
the minor points and conclusions, he will find much in a 
general reading that will prove helpful. Prof. Bowen 
is interested in the life of the spirit, and the book is a con- 
tribution to it. The general reader can find interest and 
help in such a chapter as the one, ‘“‘How are the Dead 
Raised?” 

It would be a commendable and hopeful sign to have 
many Unitarians and others busy with this book the week 
before Easter. Henry T. SECRIST. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


For Freedom. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Do we stand for a definite theology or for a spirit in 
our religion? This question presumably was answered 
by the division in the Congregational body consequent 
upon the eighteenth-century controversy between the 
Edwardsian theologians and the Arminian liberals. 
Our stand was taken then upon the side of a spirit rather 
than upon that of authority. But almost from the start 
various men in the liberal wing tried to define narrowly 
its doctrinal boundaries. It was the presence of such an 
element which made Channing mistrust the adoption of 
a denominational name. He feared that a great and 
expanding movement might shrink to the dogmatic 
implication of its popular title. 

_No more conspicuous example of this trend can be 
cited than the situation in the Meadville School. An 
instructor has resigned in the hope of provoking an issue 
between the tendency to narrowness and the tendency 
to growth, and so preserving freedom of thought and 
speech in that institution. Several years ago the freedom 
which always had been exercised by the students in the 
conduct of liturgical worship in the chapel was seriously 
curtailed, despite the protests of men, some radical and 
some conservative. Now it is the gist of the student’s 
sermon which is become a matter of inquisition and 
sanction. A sermon, it is said, is not suitable for Uni- 
tarian congregations inasmuch as it does not. represent 
a theology of the sort usually dubbed Unitarian. More- 
over, it is claimed that a sermon, being an instrument of 
devotion, must not be antagonistic to the opinions held 
by the congregation for which it is written,—a claim 
which, if carried out to its extreme, would have silenced 
the prophets of the Hebrews, justified the martyrdom 
of Christianity’s first missionaries, and made excusable 
the “approved’’ homilies of the Medieval Church. Held 
responsible for the matter of the sermon mentioned is 
the professor of the chair of theology, a man of unusually 
attractive personality, beloved by his students, rev- 


erent, earnest, brave, a citizen who leads in good move- 


ments, a teacher who inspires his pupils to minister 


«a re 
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in truth,—a liberal. A writer in this paper tacitly 
has accused him of atheism because of his support of a 
student who preached the sermon not in harmony with 
the theism believed in by the majority of our preachers. 
Those who have sat under his teaching, though they 
may not have approved his method in philosophical 
presentation and may have dissented from his theology, 
know that the suggestion of atheism is wholly misleading 
and unjust. In this particular case he stood by the 
student-preacher in the interest of freedom of speech, 
nothing more and nothing Jess. ‘The writer says that in 
our body “men are not free to preach immorality.” 
They are not so free, nor could they be; for our congre- 
gations purge themselves from men who thus abuse 
liberty. But is any man who has ‘‘the divine spirit of 
adventure for truth,’ who searches life reverently and 
sincerely for its laws and its purposes, who stands in 
awe before the order of the universe, who loves and 
toils for the kingdom of righteousness, who manifests in 
his acts a consecration to holy ideals,—is any such man to 
be removed, directly or by some subtle kind of exclusion, 
from his place as prophet? If so, have we not surren- 
dered the position of the Puritan liberals for that of the 
Puritan dogmatists, have we not forfeited a right spirit 
for a right platform, motive for authority? If so, has 
not Channing’s apprehension about a great purpose 
being dwarfed by a mere name been justified? 

“Unitarian” is a controversial title. It connotes a 
rival system to Unitarian; but, thanks to the leadership 
of large-hearted men, we have so lived above such con- 
notation that the name has always stood for something 
worthier than that. In fact, it has stood for “liberal.” 
With a genuine catholicity it has included the mystical 
but barely Christian theism of Emerson, the Christo- 
centric mysticism of Sears, the social religion of Parker, 
the unrelenting critical spirit of Savage, the irenic and 
almost trinitarian theology of Everett, the men who 
are most at home in the liturgy of King’s Chapel and the 
men who worship beneath a bust of Lincoln or read 
Mazzini, Huxley, and Whitman as Bible. It has wel- 
comed every reverent searcher for truth and servant of 
righteousness. Its fellowship has been found by many 
a wandering prophet not to be the thing he sought, but 
he has left freely through the doors which swing both 
ways. We have not been an excommunicating people. 
Is not this the tradition which at all costs we must pre- 
serve? It is a costly tradition. It has meant, and will 
continue to mean, many shipwrecks of mismated preachers 
and parishes. But it has been the breath of new life, 
the inspiration to splendid accomplishment to thou- 
sands of men and women who have been attracted by 
its fearlessness and its social concern. 

Yet it is this same tradition which is in danger when 
the faculty of a practically Unitarian school can believe 
that the denomination will indorse its meddling with the 
belief expressed in a student’s sermon. ‘There can be 
nothing sorrier in our free communion to-day than that, 
as a defence of his students’ freedom and in order to 
renew fidelity to our own freedom, a Unitarian instructor 
is compelled by his conscience to resign—aunless it be that 


a candidate for the ministry should be disillusioned as 


to the genuineness of the liberty, which, as a religious 
freeman, he hoped to enjoy, and instead feels the shackles 
of conformity upon his soul. Is our historic word 
“Unitarian” to have as belittling effect upon us as the 


retention of historic creeds has had in other sects? Are 


we to justify Stanton Coit’s assertion: ‘‘The sects drive 
out, if by mistake they have admitted any heretics, or 
any one ban turns heretical. Thus they extinguish in 
its very germ the process of internal development and 


“sl aig By such undemocratic exclusion pri- 
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vate enterprise churches remain from generation to 
generation well-nigh unchanged. ‘They outlive by cen- 
turies the vital relation to the times which originally 
caused them. Freedom to think, freedom to discuss, 
freedom to develop, are necessary to the very existence 
of life and truth in a church.’”’ Surely we have too long 
remained loyal to the genius of free churchmanship to 
the open hand, the open heart, the open mind of Jesus 
Christ, to turn back to the inquisitions and repressions 
of the conformists. A FREE CHURCHMAN. 


The Arbitration Treaties—Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Undoubtedly there is reason enough to regret the 
action of the United States Senate in its failure to ratify 
the Arbitration Treaties, and I am in full accord with 
Mr. Holmes in his dismay. But I must protest against 
his implication of cumulative evidence against Senator 
Fletcher’s suitability as an officer of our councils be- 
cause of his recent vote in the Senate. 

Last May the attempt to repudiate Mr. Fletcher as 
an upholder of a bought senatorship was thwarted. At 
the May Meeting it was shown that it was his duty to 
decide on the ‘‘Lorimer Case,” not on the merits of 
that case as a whole, but on the evidence as presented 
to his sub-committee. That thirteen out of a committee 
of fifteen, made up of Republicans and Democrats, 
voted that the evidence presented was insufficient to 
unseat Senator Lorimer justified Mr. Fletcher’s own 
vote. ‘The witnesses to Senator Fletcher’s fine public 
record and unimpeachable character were upheld by the 
judgment and vote of a large majority of the assembled 
ministers and delegates. If Mr. Holmes still harbors, 
on that issue, the conviction, against all trustworthy 
evidence, that Senator Fletcher is a man of ignoble 
motives, I can only regret the persistence of a preju- 
dice and the willingness to judge a man at such long range. 

We might with reason question the motives of Sena- 
tors Lodge and Root, or Senator Dixon and his followers, 
as we might years ago have questioned those of Senator 
Hoar when, after his noble plea for the freedom of the 
Philippines, he voted with his imperialistic party; but 
even then I hardly think we anti-imperialistic Unitarians 
would have suggested Senator Hoar’s unsoundness as 
a Unitarian representative. 

Senator Fletcher is to Florida much that Senator 
Hoar was to Massachusetts. I know him; and in time 
I believe that he will show, even to Mr. Holmes’s satis- 
faction, the fulfilment of a determination which I heard 
him avow the night before he left Florida to take his 
seat for the first time in Washington,—the determination 
that he should fill his place there, not only as a senator 
from Florida, but as a senator of the United States. 

ALBERT J. COLEMAN. 

Boston. 


Prof. Bergson in his Lecture-room. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


We easily found ‘‘Salle 8,’’ Collége de France,—a hall 
capable of seating 150 to 200 auditors, very plain, save 
for some heavy marble pillars on the sides; floor sloping 
downward from the door; wooden benches with no 
backs or arms (the primitive sort one sees in public parks 
sometimes); the platform completely surrounded and 
closed in by a wooden affair as high as the lecturer’s desk. 
An electric light, with green shade, illuminated the 
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speaker’s notes. A blackboard rested, unused, in the 
alcoved rear of the platform. 

We arrived about an hour in advance of the announced 
time for the beginning of the lecture, having been ad- 
vised so to do. "I'was well we did. Prof. Leblanc was 
in the middle of a lecture on ‘‘Independent Thought in 
the Fifteenth Century,” but only a few of his listeners 
went out at the finish. While he was talking, there 
were constant arrivals of individuals who evidently came 
to wait, like ourselves. So the seats we secured, in the 
rear of the hall, were held during the inpour that finally 
created a ‘“‘packed house,” as many standing in the 
limited space near the door as could be uncomfortably 
located. How many went away I know not. 

Audiences as audiences always interest me, whether 
I view them from the pulpit and platform or study them 
as one of the gathering. Surveying this polyglot as- 
sembly, I saw at once the same variety of human nature 
our own popular free lectures call together,—men with 
note-books, nervously alert; men with a tendency to 
go to sleep; women with an air of the student, some- 
what young; women evidently dabbling in literature and 
art, predisposed to social chatter. Long-haired listeners 
with formidable eyebrows and corrugated cheeks; short- 
haired, bald persons, with a brisk look of applied philos- 
ophy to life in general, aged listeners, apparently weighed 
down with (imagined) wisdom; young auditors with a 
serene air, as though they had been through similar 
learned affairs; and some students. 

Students as such are at a disadvantage in these lectures. 
They cannot well go as I did, and as scores of others did, 
an hour before the beginning. I trust there are other 
times and provisions for their special benefit, on these 
subjects, and I suppose it is so. 

We wait. Between a survey of the audience and a 
newspaper the waiting is mitigated. At last I see a 
figure come slowly out of the dim background of the 
platform, a man sits in the lecturer’s chair, while a ripple 
of applause runs round the hall. In quiet but clear 
tones Prof. Bergson begins his talk on Spinoza. A man 
of fifty, shall we say (I have no data by me), smooth- 
shaven, bald, and close-cut hair for what is left; a face 
that stands for vigor rather than for delicacy, and which 
responds quite freely to his mental moods. Of gestures 
he is well supplied (like all French speakers, scholastic 
or civic), but they are appropriate and controlled. His 
hands are constantly moving, now to his face, now fond- 
ling the watch before him on the desk, now pointing a 
finger of emphasis, now both hands outstretched and 
clenched, to express the gathering-in of an idea. Oc- 
casionally he rises a little from his chair, looking out in- 
tently over his audience. 

Notes are before him on small slips of paper, but he 
is very free in the use of them. His enunciation is clear 
(a high tenor range of voice), and he speaks slowly, giv- 
ing important sentences intervals of significant pause. 
One feels that Prof. Bergson might wax very warm in 
discourse if he felt inclined, but this afternoon he is earnest 
without heat, speaking for one hour, full to his limit, and 
at the close he is applauded. ‘Thereupon he vanishes 
into the recesses of the college, and the audience scat- 
ters to the four quarters of cosmopolitan Paris. 

The readers of the Register have been furnished by 
Rev. Dr. Dodson with several able and interesting ar- 
ticles on Bergson’s philosophy. ‘That would be suffi- 
cient reason for me not to enter that field, had I the 
ability or inclination. Bergson went to London re- 
cently and lectured three times, I think. ‘Though he 
spoke in French entirely, his audiences were large and 
notably representative, over which fact the professor 
was greatly pleased. Far and wide he is mentioned 
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at the present time, but not always with praise, of course. 
Judgments are divided, some hailing him as a reor- 
ganizer of philosophical systems; others find in his 
works only a vivacious and fascinating array of sugges- 
tions. Of one thing I am eertain,—Henri Bergson is 
quickening the thoughts of thinkers, and that is a bless- 
ing. ‘he impression I bear away from his work is that 
he stirs the philosophical pool, that he heralds a “‘system,” 
that he thinks for himself and bids others do likewise. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


For the Birthday of Edward E. Hale. 


BY M. S. DEVEREUX. ~ 


No seer could count upon the trembling threads 
When first the child’s eyes opened on the light, 
The perfect compass of the golden years, 

Nor guess the warrior arming for the right 
Within the child soul. He, the Victor, treads 
The measure out, and writes upon the scroll 
That holds the record. Gladly shall he read 

Of deeds that bore the blessings of his race; 
That raised the sinful, strengthening the weak, 
And carried comfort sweet as summer dew 

To hearts else missing sorrow’s chiefest grace. 
Now, grateful friends to laud those deeds would seek, 
Greet with deep joy the well-beloved face, 

And praise and bless his threescore years and two. 


1884. 


A Leaf for Dr. Hale’s Biography. 


BY CLARA SHATTUCK EAGER. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Hale began, so to say, 
about a generation before I was born. For when Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, a newly licensed preacher of twenty, 
was besought by a classmate to go to a little town in the 
interior of Massachusetts and fill a Sabbath engagement 
for him, in November, 1842, his compliance with the 
request took him to the selfsame hamlet which was 
destined to be my birthplace. Hence this narrative. 

‘Here Mr. Hale delivered his first sermon in his native 
State after being licensed to preach,—his first two ser- 
mons, rather, for sermons went in pairs in those days, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. He has 
modestly suggested that these discourses were either so 
good or so bad that the people did not feel the need of 
any more, for the church was closed for a period after his 
visit. Here, also, the same day he conducted his first 
funeral; and the next morning, the stage for Boston 
being delayed by a heavy snow-storm, he attended the 
town meeting, which he was invited to open with prayer. 
Thus full use was made of his professional services. 
There is still living a local resident of about Dr. Hale’s 
own age, with whom he always kept a speaking acquaint- 
ance, benignly calling him “my first parishioner.” 

A half-century later, in 1892, he returned to the little 
town (I think at his own suggestion or request) and 
preached again in the square white church of typical 
New England architecture. The anniversary fell on a 
damp November day; and I, a life-long worshipper in 
the ancient edifice, had been out and gathered for the 
festival a bunch of hardy ferns and yellow witch hazel. 
I had no thought that my offering would attract especial 
notice from the honored guest; but at the close of the 
service he asked for the witch hazel to take home with 
him, passing by the carnations and chrysanthemums 
from local greenhouses, which were more commonplace 
in the city than my wild-wood branches. 

This was why I sent him, nearly every year afterward 
while he remained with us, a sheaf of the witch hazel, 


like garnered autumn sunshine, palely golden; and in 


<< 


. landed from his boat on Cat Island, he was met by the 
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return I have a sheaf of his letters, golden with the wealth 
of a heart that was full of friendliness to all mankind. 

Once I carried the flowers to the Lend-a-Hand rooms 
in Boston, and had the fortune to meet him there. I 
think it was on this occasion—for I never spoke with him 
more than two or three times—that he told me about 
an autumn Sunday when he preached as a candidate 
in Worcester, where he was a pastor for some years. 
In the afternoon he went for a walk among the hills 
surrounding the “Heart of the Commonwealth,” and 
returning there to the evening service brought with 
him a bouquet of witch hazel, which he laid on the sacred 
desk. This proceeding rather shocked some of his 
congregation, as flowers in church at that day were 
unheard of. Indeed, it cannot be more than thirty-five 
years ago that my own Sunday-school superintendent, 
on a June Sabbath, bearing flowers and plants for the 
adornment of the pulpit platform, in preparation for a 
children’s concert, was halted in the church aisle by a 
good old lady, who recited to him solemnly :— 


“This day belongs to God alone,— 
He chooses Sunday for his own; 
And we must neither work nor play, 
Because it is God’s holy day.” 


“Well, we aren’t doing either,’’ was the prompt and 
good-natured reply: ‘‘we are just putting some of God’s 
flowers where the people can see them.”’ 

Dr. Hale’s letters are not mere perfunctory acknowl- 
edgments of favors received. There is always the note 
of sincere gratitude, of fresh appreciation. ‘The flatter- 
ing assumption in them of a personal intimacy which 
did not exist indicates one of the writer’s endearing 
traits. As occasion offered, I sent with the witch hazel 
blooms, bittersweet berries, gay maple leaves, and other 
seasonable treasures. Sometimes. they arrived on or 
near his marriage anniversary, the 13th of October. 
Then he and Mrs. Hale were especially pleased and 
recalled their wedding journey, a fortnight’s carriage 
trip amid the glories of autumn. If he was away from 
home, his daughter wrote him about the flowers; “and 
when you know her, you will be glad to please her, as you 
are to please me.” If the witch hazel bloomed in No- 
vember, it was “‘the brave St. Martin’s flower.”’ ‘The 
good angel of the good memory, we call you.” “It is 
a great pleasure to know that old friends remember one’s 
loves and tastes, year after year, as youdo mine.” ‘Here 
is this magnificent box of color! Confess that you your- 
self never saw such a display as you looked upon when 
you covered the box.’’ Once he sent me a copy of his 
“Psalm 1000,’’—‘‘O God, we thank thee for everything’’ 
(who but Dr. Hale would think of writing another Psalm?), 
with the suggestion of an additional verse to include the 
witch hazel and bittersweet. Again: ‘‘The beautiful 
creatures came down all alive, and all quite able to 
give pleasure. I do not like to call them things, they 
are so full of life.” ‘‘I have not yet succeeded in making 
bittersweet (or Roxbury waxwork) grow on my fences. 
But every year I save some of your seed, so that I still 
have hopes.” “What a lovely year it has been! On 
eighty-seven different days I have said, ‘Surely this is 
the most beautiful day of the year.’” 
Fourth of July was tempered with ‘‘the anti-cyclonic 
reaction from the Atlantic Ocean, otherwise and more 
apy known as the East wind.”’ 

The most characteristically original of his letters to 
me is the following :— 


Oct. 21, 1907. 


_ My dear Friend,—Did it never occur to you that when 
on the 21st of October, 1492, one Christopher Colon 
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Queen of Cat Island, who bore in her hand a bouquet, 
almost as tall as she was, of 

1. Witch hazel. 

2. Bittersweet or waxwork. 

3. Barberries, such as Columbus had never dreamed 
of; and 

4. Maples and other forest trees of such hues that, when 
Queen Ysabel afterwards saw them, she died of a broken 
heart that Spain could not produce them? 

This is an interesting sidelight of history, which presents 
itself to me again, as your wonderful box arrives. 

Do you not, in the bottom chamber of your heart, 
wish that your Life—with a large L—had begun in the 
particular Berlin which has such wonders? 


“O brave new world, which has such wonders in it!” 


All of us, from me and Mrs. Hale down, thank you for 
remembering us so pleasantly. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


The following letter, which was called forth by a spe- 
cial event, is one of the very few typewritten communica- 
tions I ever had from him; most were written in full by 
his own hand, and this is interlined with pen and ink:— 


Roxpury,Mass., JUNE 29, 1905. 
Dear Mrs. Eager,—I want to send my best love and my 
best wishes. Iam so glad that the little boy has come. 
There is nothing like it in this world... . 
It matters little who puts the water on his head. What 
is good is that he is born into the church of Christ. I 
am fond of saying that the hour he was born he was 
wrapped in a Christian blanket, that he was kissed with 
a Christian kiss, that he is alive in the Christian life. 
And, as the dear boy grows up, we will see that he knows 
this, as he grows in wisdom and in stature and in favor 
with God and men. 
You do not tell me what you are going to call him. 
Give him my best love when he is old enough to know 
what you are talking about, and of course to your hus- 
band. 
Epwarp E. HAs. 


The preaching trip of 1842 was not Dr. Hale’s first 
visit to our locality. When he was a stripling of sixteen 
or seventeen, at the close of his first year in Harvard 
College, he and his brother made a pedestrian tour 
through this region, with their geological hammers, to 
procure specimens of the macle which shows a little 
white cross in the dark stone, and enjoyed the journey 
so much that he says, in alluding to it, ‘“From that hour 
to this I have been telling my young friends that the 
true way to. travel is to travel on foot.’ Some years 
ago he wrote to ask me if the boys had collected all the 
specimens of the crystal here, saying he liked to give them 
as badges in the Lend-a-Hand Society. 

The last time I met Dr. Hale was at the Chautauqua 
Assembly in August, 1901. I can see him now,—the 
deep, kind, weary eyes always ready to look out as well 
as up; the long russet locks with their appearance of 
not having been combed since day before yesterday; 
the rugged features irradiated with gentleness,—it were 
easy enough to call him “Father,” were one Jew or 
Christian, heretic or- devotee. He carried lightly his 
almost fourscore years, the tall figure still erect and 
moving with ease. I made a profile sketch of his pose 
on the platform, while he lectured on some historical 
theme. Afterward, as it was a high day with the C. L. 
S. C., the loyal members of that society, including Dr. 
Hale and myself, met for a social hour in St. Paul’s 
Grove. Here I took opportunity to speak to him. The 
mention of my name and place of residence brought 
instant, cordial recognition, and he made me sit beside 
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him for a little chat. Earlier that summer there had 
been some correspondence planning for a visit by him 
to us, which had to be abandoned because of a conflict 
of engagements; so now I said to him that, if he found 
a spare day at any time, we would be most pleased to have 
him run out on short notice. ‘‘Oh, may I?” he cried, 
with the eager humility of a pleased child; and, though 
he never came, the question, asked in that tone, lingers 
in memory as a surpassing compliment. 

It chances to be within my power to furnish also a 
brief but interesting leaf from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
recollection of this great man. Under date of March 27, 
1910, she wrote :— 


My dear Mrs. Eager,—I am glad to be in good com- 
pany, and how should I wish or find better names than 
those associated with mine in the prospective meeting of 
the Berlin Tuesday Club? [Edward Everett Hale and 
Richard Watson Gilder are the names alluded to.]... 

In our youth Dr. Hale and I were not much acquainted; 
but in our later life he was wont to call me “Sister Julia,” 
and I gladly acknowledged the spiritual relationship. He 
was, I think, as kindly a man as I ever knew. 

People sometimes wished that he had confined his 
attention more closely to literary composition, with 
the view of producing some great work. I, for my part, 
feel that we are heavily enough in his debt as it is. He 
has left us some stories so original that they will surely 
live, to wit: ‘The Man without a Country,” “My 
Double and How He Undid Me,”’ and some others, whose 
exact titles I cannot now stop to verify. But, better than 
any story, he has left us his fine saying, ‘“Look up and 
not down,” and the rest of it. And the serene, trusting, 
loving spirit of his life has brightened all our lives. 

How good to have had his prayers in that Congress of 
ours! I am sure that they must have been availing for 
every righteous cause. Good, too, that he came home 
to die, at his own hearthstone, in the fulness of age and 
of honor. When you praise Dr. Hale, count me one. 


Juiuia Warp Howe. 


Fittingly, the last word I had from Edward Everett 
Hale was his 1908 “Christmas Greeting to One Hundred 
and One Friends,’—‘‘So many? Yes, and more,”— 
when he springs from “Noel! Noel!” into rejoicing 


“Because a stainless year 
Has here and now begun.” 


With what enthusiasm he must have set out to explore 
that undiscovered country whose richer life opened to 
him so soon afterward! 

BERLIN, Mass. 


Unitarianism in America. 


Dr. David S. Schaff, in an article on ‘‘'The Movement 
and Mission of American Christianity,” in the American 
Journal of Theology, pays the following tribute to Uni- 
tarianism :— 


Organized Unitarianism is another distinctive feature of 
American Christianity. I do not know that Unitarian 
thought has made any permanent contribution to the 
life of the Church in England or on the Continent. The 
case is different with ourselves. Within the generation 
which witnessed the transition of King’s Chapel to the 
Unitarian form of belief, the movement spread with 
great rapidity, and orthodoxy in Boston and other parts 
of Massachusetts seemed to be in danger of being swept 
completely away. Harvard College passed easily over 
into the hands of the new party, and the elder Bancroft, 
as afterward his son, Buckingham, Emerson, Walker, 
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Jared Sparks, to mention only a few of the leading minds, 
broke away from the creed of their fathers and made 
the Unitarian circle of Cambridge one of the brilliant 
coteries in the annals of English literature and the most 
brilliant in our own. ‘The religious genius, philanthropic 
purpose, and fervid eloquence of Channing have given 
him one of the foremost places among the religious per- 
sonalities of the continent. The Unitarian movement 
was in part a rebound from the rigor of New England 
theology and the severity of religious enactment. It was 
a revolt of the heart as well as the head. Its rise should 
put prescriptive ecclesiasticism on its guard when it deals 
with an educated ‘and thinking constituency schooled 
in the atmosphere of freedom of judgment. And, what- 
ever may be thought of its theological conception of the 
Trinity and the spirit of religious negation which has 
flourished in Unitarian circles, it must be granted, I 
think, that in emphasizing the element of humaneness, 
the whole American Church is indebted to the Unitarian 
movement. It is pleasant to observe that Unitarian 
writers, describing the early stages of Unitarianism, speak 
not only of ‘“‘religious liberalism’ and the ‘‘fine literary 
taste’’ of the early leaders, but also, in cases, of ‘their 
saintly life,” their “sweetness of character,” and their 
“singular benevolence.” It would seem fair to say that 
Christian sympathy has been softened and extended 
and also a juster admiration for the things of the visible 
world cultivated because of the Unitarian propaganda. 


Browning’s “Holy Cross Day.’’* 


BY RABBI LOUIS WOLSEY. 


Robert Browning has so eloquently and learnedly 
defended the Jew against age-long charges that he was 
even suspected of being of Jewish derivation. He was 
a lofty peak in the mountain ranges of humanity. No 
poet of humanity, save perhaps Shakespeare, has so 
sounded the depths of life’s oceans as has this master 
mind, and I presume I am heretic when I say that he 
was an even greater genius than Avon’s bard. His spirit 
left no stone untouched, no thought or truth unsifted. 
Born on May 5, 1812, we are near the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, and that humanity that has yet to 
study, to digest and understand him, will have reflected 
upon its own incapacity, and paid unwitting tribute to 
his profundity, if it does not place a laurel upon his brow 
this year. He was not a poet of the commonplace or 
the familiar, and he will therefore never be ‘a popular 
poet. We love the men who do our thinking for us, 
and who interpret the world to us in terms so simple 
that even a child can understand. But Browning, as he 
himself said, never wrote his poems for those who wished 
to while away an idle hour. He dreamed out his poems 
for those who could give them serious study and earnest 
thought. He was a far greater poet than ‘Tennyson, 
for England’s poet laureate was narrow and insular in 
his patriotisms. He was so English that he looked 
with condescension upon Ireland and Scotland. Brown- 
ing had no special patriotisms. He was more Italian 
than he was English. He was a catholic-minded man 
who wandered with easy familiarity through Syria, 
Greece, France, Rome, Venice, and Florence. And it 
was perhaps because he was a poet so intensely human 
and large-minded, that he could not tolerate narrow- 
ness or fanaticism, even in official Christianity, to whose 
basic doctrines he subscribed. ; 

’ “Holy Cross Day”’ is amply illustrative of this poet’s 
sympathies. Englishman and Christian though he was, 


: * From a Sunday lecture before the Rodeph Shalom Congregation,§Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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he could in this poem write an apology for the Jew, and 
ridicule and riddle the narrow religious attitudes of 
medieval Christianity. 

Holy Cross Day is that holiday of the Christian cal- 
endar which celebrates the exaltation of the cross, in 
commemoration of that miracle which came into the 
life of Constantine when, looking up, he saw a cross in 
the sky, and beneath it these words: ‘By this symbol 
shalt thou conquer.’”’ Many medieval popes utilized this 
day for the purpose of forcing the Jews to enter the 
cathedrals and listen to sermons intended to win them 
away from Judaism and into the arms of the Church. 
In this poem Browning pictures to us a cathedral filled 
with Jews, who had been urged into the pews by the 
gentle persuasion of the sword for the purpose of hearing 
sermons that were counter to their religious convictions. 
Browning, non-Jew that he was, could put himself in 
the place of one of these Jews and speak out his words 
as he meditated on the mockery of the whole proceeding. 

It is a Jew that speaks. He sees the bishop preaching 
distasteful doctrines, but he hears not his words. ‘There 
are rebellion and mockery in his heart, for he cannot be 
patient with that attitude of the Church which conceives 
of religion as one immense system, the basis of whose 
structure is an absolute uniformity of humanity’s relig- 
ious consciousness. ‘The Jew stands first and foremost 
on the side of liberty, and he feels that where there is 
no freedom there can be no personality, and where there 
is no personality there can be no honesty. ‘The sequence 
is inexorable. A Jew cannot ‘‘mount to a Turk” by 
simply forswearing his religious heritage. ‘The mouthing 
of an article of faith does not transform his religious 
identity. He is a Jew for all that. 

To the Jew the essence of religion is to use one’s own 
mind in interpreting this totality of things we call God and 
the world. But where I may not use my own soul in 
formulating religious beliefs, where my mind must be 
suppressed and held in abeyance while another man’s 
doctrines are forced into my personality, then my religion 
is simply the faith of that Church or State that has suffi- 
cient power and prestige to compel my subscribing to 
it. And yet we have all along been reared in the belief 
that fundamental to all moral and religious conceptions 
is the principle of freedom. If I am forced to do right, 
my righteousness loses its moral character. On the basis 
of compulsion the prisoner behind the bars is the most 
moral of men. ‘The thought is implicit in the prologue 
to the book of Job. The adversary’s indictment of 
Job reads, Doth Job fear God for naught? To his 
mind the piety of Job is equivalent to a conviction 
purchased by God with rewards and material content. 

Freedom enters into the very woof and web of our 
whole religious philosophy. Our convictions are very 
dear to us because we have reasoned them out, because 
they appeal to our rational assent, because, in a word, 
we have chosen them. ‘They are a part of our person- 
ality, and they have been brought to us, as it were, 
through God’s direct revelations to our own souls, and 
not through the compulsory revelations of a church; 
and within the Jewish Church we posit this liberty as 
essential. We have no bans to proclaim, no anathemas 
to announce, no heretics to excommunicate, no non- 
conformists to persecute, for we are all non-conform- 
ists so long as we use our intellects. Is there not a 
variety of interpretation within Judaism? Do we all 
believe alike? Not at all. There are no two religious 
teachers in Israel that entirely agree, and yet they do 
not exclude one another from the Jewish fellowship of 
each. ‘There are not two of us who hold exactly similar 
views touching religion, and yet there is no thought of 
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heresy within our ranks. Man must first be free before 
he can be religious. Articles of faith and the finality 
of creeds are not religion: they are the preambles to re- 
ligious slavery. We believe in freedom of thought 
within the synagogue; and for this, if for no other reason, 
we must persist throughout history, until that day shall 
come when religious teachers shall no longer ban from 
their religious fellowship those who do not altogether 
coincide with them. This was Browning’s message when 
he appended a foot-note to this poem, saying: ‘‘Pope 
Gregory XVI. abolished this bad business of the Sermon.”’ 

The second part of the poem the speaker devotes 
to a meditation on Rabbi Ben Ezra’s Song of Death, a 
poem of a pious Jewish scholar who contemplates the 
tragedy of the Jew’s dispersion. As the scapegoats 
leave the flock and repair to the baptistery, there to 
have their creed throttled by the selfsame bigots who 
gutted their purse, the speaker recalls Ben Ezra’s words 
on his death-bed, spoken to his sons gathered around 
him to hear his last words of wisdom. ‘This meditation 
is the most eloquent part of the poem. In all my read- 
ings I have never found a more beautiful or more truth- 
ful representation of the Jew’s version of his own per- 
sonality or place in the world. Let us read this Apologia 
of Judaism, written by a Christian seer:— 


“For Rabbi Ben Ezra, the night he died, 
Called sons, and sons’ sons to his side, 
And spoke, This world has been harsh and strange; 
Something is wrong; there needeth a change. 
But what? or where? at the last or first? 
In one point only we sinned, at worst. 


“‘God spoke, and gave us the word to keep: 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 
’Mid a faithless world—at watch and ward, 
Till Christ at the end relieve our guard. 
By his servant Moses the watch was set: 
Though near upon cock-crow, we keep it yet. 


“Thou! if thou wast he who at mid-watch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name! 
And if, too heavy with sleep—too rash 
With fear—O thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on thee coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne— 


“Thou art the Judge. We are bruiséd thus, 
But, the Judgment over, join sides with us! 
Thine, too, is the cause! and not more thine 
Than ours is the work of these dogs and swine, 
Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain thee in word and defy thee in deed! 


“We withstood Christ then? Be mindful how 
At least we withstand Barabbas now! 
Was our outrage sore? But the worst we spared, 
To have called these—Christians, had we dared! 
Let defiance to them pay mistrust of thee, 
And Rome make amends for Calvary! 


“By the torture, prolonged from age to age, 
By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 
By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place, 
By the branding-tool, the bloody whip, 
And the summons to Christian fellowship, 


“‘We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew, 
Thy face took never so deep a shade 
But we fought them in it, God our aid! 
A trophy to bear, as we march, thy band 
South, east, and on to the Pleasant Land!” 


Beautiful words that not even the suffering Jew could 
have phrased as forcefully! We have voiced our protest 
to the nations in ringing speech from age to age, and 
that protest has leaped forth from gifted lips; but our 
appeals to the nations have never contained more of 
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burning eloquence than have these ‘words from Brown- 
ing, and the Jew himself could not have felt more deeply 
or keenly these resentments against mediaeval barbarities. 

The Jewish appeal of the poem is to that Jesus of 
Christendom to protect the Jew against the followers of 
his teachings, against the men who maintain him in word 
and defy him in deed. Jesus, if he ever attempted to 
found a church, never would have called into being an 
institution that was intended to thrive and batten on 
the sufferings of the non-comforming Jew. He would 
have been the first to protest against the abuses of relig- 
ion of which a selfish Christian propaganda was guilty. 
If the Christianity of Jesus was an emphasis upon pa- 
tience, upon non-resistance, upon love of those whom we 
despise, upon surrender of self to a cause, then is the 
Jew a Christian of Christians, for 

‘Thine, too, is the cause! and not more thine 

Than ours is the work of these dogs and swine, 

Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed.”’ 
The fight of the Jew against inhumanity, the willing- 
ness to suffer rather than surrender a sacred heritage 
and a still more sacred obligation, was the religion 
of Jesus. It was the Jew who practised a true Chris- 
tianity, while those who proclaimed Jesus as_ their 
Saviour were guilty of practices and outrages that 
defied every principle for which he stood. Why, it is 
the Jew and the example of the Jew that have been 
preaching Christianity throughout all these ages. Was 
it not Maimonides, that great Jewish philosopher, who 
posited it as his belief that the Church was the means 
by which Judaism was being brought to non-Jewish 
humanity? ‘Trestled upon the Jew is the whole Chris- 
tian structure, and were it not for his example of forti- 
tude the entire truth of Christianity would be bereft of 
its most telling evidence. 

After all, what was the religion of those men who 
legislated conversionist sermons apparently in the in- 
terest of Christian truth? Nothing but that which pro- 
ceeds out of personal self-interest. To Pope Benedict 
Christianity was an immense ladder upon the rungs of 
which men might rise to positions of power and emi- 
nence. ‘That particular schismatic pope was eager to 
create a record for Christian zeal, and thus prove his 


worthiness to ascend the pontifical throne, therefore. 


his activity in bringing light to the benighted Jew. But 
the Jew has eternally been preaching the doctrine that 
religion is the sublimation of unselfishness, the tie that 
binds man to his Creator, and therefore the inspiration 
that lifts him out of self and away from the dross and 
corruption of self-seeking. ‘Therefore Browning was 
right when he said that, if the yellow badge, if the dis- 
grace of a trumped-up felony, if the branding-tool and 
the bloody whip mean anything, they mean that not 
the persecuting Christian but the persecuted Jew would 
“wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew.” 

And we shall yet conquer. The future religion of 
humanity belongs to our religious interpretations. ‘There 
is room in this world of truth for the Jew. His views 
have not yet grown obsolete nor his outlooks super- 
fluous in the salvation of society. If we have been 
tribal or clannish, it has not been to subordinate the 
universal in our teaching, but rather to educate us the 
more effectively in making our human appeals. The 
general proceeds from the special, and the Law of God 
went forth from Zion. Notice you the orchestra, that 
splendid organization of many musical instruments. 
It is the combination of flute and fiddle and drum. So 
long as flute is true to itself and sings the tones which 
it alone can sing, so long as violin gives forth the melo- 
dies that strings alone can peal forth, so long is an or- 
chestral symphony a glorious possibility. But when 
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the orchestra, in its ambition to equate all its forces, 
shall make itself all violin or all reed, then it has im- 
poverished itself, and fallen short in discoursing the 
divine symphonies of the singers of the human race. 
And so in religion. Each faith has its own tools, its 
own truths, and its own methods. And so long as the 
Jew is true to himself and the Christian faithful to his 
own teachings, just so long have we the possibility of 
a federated humanity. That God may speed the day 
when the master minds of the world, the Isaiahs and 
the Malachis, the Savonarolas and the Brownings, shall 
lead humanity ever onward to that glorious day when 
the branding-tool shall be beaten into bonds of brother- 
hood, and the swords into ploughshares, is the reverent 
and earnest prayer of every true son of Jacob. 


Paul’s Theodicy: an Interpretation. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


[Some weeks ago an inquirer in Word and Work asked 
the question, ‘Please explain what Saint Paul meant 
when he said, ‘Why am I judged a sinner because I 
lie for the glory of God?’” ‘The following article is an 
answer to that question.—Editor.] ' 


Perhaps the necessity of a revision of the “Revision” 
for English Bible readers is nowhere more apparent than 
in the current English versions of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. It is very doubtful if one person in an 
average church has the slightest conception of the apos- 
tle’s argument; very doubtful if the Epistle is ever read 
as a whole at one sitting (not at all an impossible task). 
By the Calvinist it is understood to be the foundation 
of his dogma of election and predestination; and by the 
Arminian it is regarded, with equal confidence, as a 
defence of his doctrine of universal atonement and free 
grace, though involved in apparent inconsistencies of 
statement. 

Occasionally a reader, curious to know what the 
author, inspired or uninspired, did mean, asks a question 
like this, ‘What did Saint Paul mean when he said, 
‘Why am I judged a sinner, because I lie for the glory 
of God?’” 

Well, a reader of the apostle’s writings must begin 
the process of interpreting them by consistently assum- 
ing that, whatever the question at issue may mean, it 
can not imply a confession of personal guilt in the prop- 
agation of a “‘lie”’ in any form or for any purpose; much 
less that the great propagandist thought that a falsehood 
could contribute to the glory of God. 

True, he was past master in the fine art of adroitly 
adapting means to ends and effectively making himself 
all things to all men, and he was the peer of old Socrates 
in certain forms of Platonic dialectic; he knew as well as 
Socrates how to pull an opponent’s argument to pieces, 
but he was morally incapable of telling a “‘lie.” 

The words of the text, therefore, must be held in 
abeyance until a better interpretation may be discovered. 
Fortunately such an interpretation is possible, and it is 
in harmony, both with the apostle’s character and the 
context of the Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Romans is an attempt to justify 
the ways of God to man,—especially to justify his re- 
jection of the Jews as chosen people. It was an at- 
tempt to prove by an analysis of Jewish beliefs, current at 
the time, that Paul’s interpretation of the divine economy 
was right and that orthodox Judaism was wrong. Paul 
had made the great discovery that God is God, not only 
of Jews, but of non-Jews and of all non-Jews. He had 
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suddenly sloughed off the idea of an exclusive election 


of Jews by God, and had acquired belief in a universal 


administration of equity, justice, and right. The Judaic 
theory of special privilege, of particular election, had 
‘no real warrant, especially in the messages of the-later 
prophets, but it had dominated the Hebrew mind, and 
dominates it yet. Paul himself had been obsessed by it, 
—he had been a fanatical ‘“‘Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ 
but he had suddenly discerned that the justice of God 
demanded an impartial dealing with all the peoples of 
the earth. 

In his Epistle, therefore, he attacks the Jewish egotism, 
self-assumption, spiritual pride, and isolation. After the 
manner of Plato, he reports a dialogue between a typical 
Hebrew of the most conservative sort and himself as a 
true Hebrew who had attained to a correct view of the 
divine order. This dialogue begins with the first verse 
of the third chapter. The Jew asks, ‘“‘What, then, is 
the superiority of the Jew or what is the profit of circum- 
cision?’ Paul replies in the second verse. The Jew then 
asks (verse 3), “What if some of us did not have faith 
in those Messianic oracles, will their unbelief annul the 
fidelity of God to his covenant with our fathers?” To 
this Paul replies in verse 4. The Jew returns with the 
question, “But, if our mnon-justification—i.e., our con- 
demnation—establishes God’s plan of justifying the 
Gentiles, what shall we say concerning him? Is God 
just who brings wrath upon us?” Paul replies in verse 
6, and the Jew again asks, ‘But, if the fidelity of God 
to his Messianic promises by my unbelief in them re- 
dounds to his glory, why am I condemned as sinful?” 
This objection was based upon Paul’s statement, pre- 
viously made, that the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, as 
a nation, had made it possible for God to extend his grace 
to all other peoples of the earth. In Paul’s career as 
apostle this change of administration had had illustra- 
tion at Antioch, when he had said: ‘It was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken to 
you Jews; but, seeing ye put it from you and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo! we turn to the 
Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 
I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” 
The rejection of Jesus as Messiah had turned out to be 
for the benefit of the entire world. God was not thwarted. 
Indeed, he had always intended to include the Gentiles 
in his plan. The Jews had failed to understand their 
mission to other nations. Instead of conveying truth 
to other peoples, they had expropriated and exploited 
them. And now that the self-called Chosen People had 
crowned their career of disloyalty by rejecting the great- 
est of the Messiahs, God had thrown them off, and their 
crime had been converted into a cosmopolitan blessing. 
“Tf that be true,” asked the Jew, ‘why condemn the 
Jews as sinners? According to your theory they are 
world benefactors!”’ 

“The words,” says Prof. W. G. Williams in his Ex- 
position of Romans,* ‘‘are those of the Jewish caviller.”’ 
They are not the words of Saint Paul, and would never 
have been attributed to him if the Bible had been printed 
in literary form. Prof. Williams has rearranged the 
text in proper form. He says: ‘The discussion, thrown 
into this form, has an almost dramatic liveliness and 
vigor. ... The several parts of the dialogue are clearly 
distributed between the two disputants as follows:— _  - 
Verses I, 3, 5, 7, and first clause of verse 9. 
Pau. Verses 2, 4, 6, 8, and second clause of verse 
9. The dialogue between the Jewish antagonist and 
the apostle is resumed in chapter x. 14 to chapter xi. rr.” 


*An Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans.” By William G. Williams, 
Late professor of Greek in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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The discussion of the question is not unimportant 
at the present stage of moral evolution. Were Paul 
living now, he would have treated it more imperially 
than when he wrote his Epistle. He has grown out of his 
inherited Judaism only in part. Had he attained a true 
universalism, he would have said: Whatever guilt is 
acquired in violation of law is at last expiated. The ut- 
most farthing is paid, and, when that farthing is paid, 
God re-establishes harmony. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The God of To-morrow. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


I had read of the beautiful city 
With its wonders of jasper and gold, 
Till my heart often smote me with pity 
For a world that is weary and old; 
Till I looked on man’s pain and his sorrow 
And cried out in protest and fear, 
And prayed to this God of to-morrow 
To tenderly draw him a-near. 


I had looked on the toiling and stricken 
With their innocent, confident trust, 
And often my heart seemed to sicken 
When the worthy were hurled in the dust; 
When the light of their dignified Saviour 
Was powerless somehow to save 
The best from that sinful behavior 
Which shadows the way to the grave. 


I had wondered at wisdom omniscient, 
At love ever tender and kind, 
At power proclaimed as proficient 
That looked on this world and was blind. 
I had asked of the silence unbroken, 
Of the mystery subtle and vast, 
To give to my yearning a token 
That the just would not wait till the last. 


But only the sobbings of sorrow, 
Only the moanings of pain, 
Came to me; the God of To-morrow 
Heard the cries of his children in vain. 
And only the promise of pleasure, 
The hope of rewards and of rest, 
Were given life’s toilers to treasure 
Who sometime might somewhere be blest! 


Then it was that my reason revolted, 
And my heart in its sadness rebelled 
At a God who continually halted 
At the imminent need he beheld. 
And I said, Holy love is eternal, 
My God is the God of To-day, 
Whose mission and meaning supernal 
Guide me on my burdensome way. 


In each life there is room for rejoicing, 
In each soul there are realms of sweet rest, 
And ever great Nature is voicing 
The truth that in law man is blest; 
And the God of the man who in beauty 
Believes he beholds the divine 
Is the God of the man who for duty 
Asks only that love shall be thine. 


Then, then, I looked upward and onward 
And ever life’s prospects were fair, 
Ever my eyes were turned dawnward 
And peace and full pleasure were there; 
All the steps to high heavens were golden, 
All the gates to good-will opened wide, 
And unto my soul was beholden 
The things that forever abide. 


And these things were within, were around me, 
The love of the One over all, 
The fate and the freedom that bind me, 
And the conscience that comes without call; 
And I knew that the Now is his keeping, 
Each soul his unceasing concern, 
And all of man’s days made for reaping 
Good joys that forever return. 
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Literature. 


SocIALISM AND CHARACTER. By Vida D. 
Scudder. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Miss Scudder announces her posi- 
tion in the first pages of her book. ‘This 
book,” she says, ‘“‘proposes to discuss in 
some detail the probable moral and spiritual 
results of the social change that seems to 
be impending. ... The point of view of the 
book is that of a Socialist,—a class-conscious, 
revolutionary Socialist, if you will,—to whom, 
none the less, the spiritual harvest, the fruits 
of character, are the only results worth 
noting in any economic order.’’ Miss Scud- 
der is at once a just accuser of the Church 
and its passionate advocate. Her stinging 
arraignment of the Church’s indifference to 
economic conditions is but the precursor 


of an eloquent tribute to the asceticism which | 
was the only means by which those in her | 


ranks during the medieval period could 
preach the gospel of poverty. In the chapter 
entitled “‘ Apologia of Religion’’ she expresses 
her attitude towards the principle of sacri- 
fice: ‘On one reach of Christian history in 
particular modern religious thought loves to 


dwell, not because it is unique, but because | 


it is typical. This is the way trodden by the 
Poverello of Assisi and his companions, 
singing; as they go, the Canticle of Perfect 
Joy,—a music known only to those who, 
renouncing, have attained, and as servants 
of all have become lords of the visible world.’’ 
Throughout the volume there is a constant 
appeal for the recognition of sacrifice as 
a means to the spiritual enlightenment and 
ennobling of character. Between the ma- 
terialism of Socialism and the spiritual ideal 
she seeks a fusion, which now appears a dream. 
“The success and the stability of any civ- 
ilization depend on the degree to which it 
expresses the realities of psychical life,” 


she says: ‘‘should Socialism arise otherwise | 


than asa result of an inward transformation, 
affecting the deep springs of will and love, 
it would prove the worst disaster of any 
experiment in collective living that the world 
has seen.” What wing of the party will 
unreservedly indorse these words? Or 
these: ‘‘Socialism is democracy pushed to an 
extreme. It would involve immensely elab- 
orated machinery. Unless the spirit of the 
living creature be in the wheels, one foresees 
them grinding destruction.” Or _ these: 
“Should the co-operative commonwealth 
be other than the expression of a general will 
very different from that of to-day, it would be 
unbearable tyranny. The only comfort is 
that it would not endure.” Here, as through- 
out, is the plea for an inner change that shall 
work the great outer radical change, in oppo- 
sition to one forced by revolution or the prol- 
etariat vote on an unprepared world. With 
a direct command of logic and rhetoric, no 
little eloquence, and always the voice of love, 
the author pursues her path to the end; but, 
in spite of her beneficent work in the settle- 
ment movement and her exhaustless sym- 
pathy for all sorts and conditions of men, she 
succeeds only in proving the old, old con- 
tention of Christianity, that a man “must 
be born again of the spirit to enter into the 
kingdom of God,” which is really the king- 
dom of the Brotherhood of Man, rather than 
that the “co-ordination of the collective 
will” affords the only condition in which such 
a social creation can find its nativity. 
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Whether or not one accepts the hinted 
solution as a beautiful dream or a practical 
possibility, Miss Scudder’s book is one that 
should be read by Christians and by Socialists. 
2. cB. 


Human Erricrency. A Psychological 
| Study of Modern Problems. By Horatio 
|W. Dresser, Ph.D. New York: G. P. 
| Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—For some time 
| Dr. Dresser has seemed to us one of the more 
| sensible of the men who are writing to-day 
|on spiritual problems in the light of what is 
| rather unfortunately called ‘the New 
| Thought.” In the present volume the 
author discusses the true method of securing 
| the highest practical, intellectual, and moral 
| efficiency. In brief, such efficiency is to 
|come first, through an investigation of the 
| powers of the human mind, by psychological 
processes,—for there is a psychology to 
everything, from dressmaking to religion,— 
and then by putting those powers into 
energetic action. Long ago John Locke 
said that the very first thing to do in the 
conduct of life was to find out of just how 
much the human mind was capable. Dr. 
Dresser urges such a preliminary study, at 
the outset, perhaps, recognizing more than 
many metaphysicians the intimate relation 
borne by our intellectual to our physical 
nature. ‘Since efficiency has a physical 
and nervous basis, many of us first become 
aware of its opportunities through the 
control we possess over the body through 
skill in physical exercise.”” As we lose ner- 
vousness, we gain ‘“‘poise, absence of fear, 
freedom from anxiety, and all other mental 
states that tend to scatter the thoughts.” 
And then comes in the good gospel of Work: 
‘Get work, get work,” sings Mrs. Brown- 
ing; “‘be sure ’tis better than what you 
work to get!’ And our author also holds 
that “work is the salvation of the soul.” 
The highest degree of efficiency. comes to 
him who finds in his work a full outlet for 
all his powers, and yet, by a wise self-control, 
knows when to rest. Such efficiency will 
not be merely ‘‘practical,’”’ but will partake 
of moral and even religious qualities, and 
certainly the emotions are not neglected in 
this scheme. Enthusiasm, loyalty, love,— 
“there is room for every atom of energy that 
e’er stirs the human breast.’’ (Of course, 
however, emotions that end in themselves 
are dangerous, aS some one has finely said, 
“Everything is pernicious that emancipates 
the intellect without strengthening the 
self-control.’”’) Even the imagination must 
be kept alive,—this is no gospel of repression, 
—but it must constantly be turned toward 
the realization of some definite ideal. Fi- 
nally, Dr. Dresser does not have so much 
faith, as have some recent psychologists, in 
the realm of the sub-conscious, the ‘sub- 
liminal self.””’ He would have us pay more 
attention to the conscious control of our 
minds, and, in so doing, our characters will 
be in less danger of sudden upwellings and 
inrushings of that sub-conscious self, which, 
however interesting, is certainly not very 
law-abiding. We could occasionally wish 
that Dr. Dresser had used greater com- 
pression in the discussion of his inter- 
esting subject. There is rather too much 
diffuseness, and an occasional wandering 
from the topic in hand, that seriously darkens 
some otherwise extremely good counsel. 
Nor, in our judgment, does the use of such 
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words as “fixate” or “evaluate” greatly 
strengthen the force of the style. Certainly, 
simpler words would do just as well. 
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DeEmocRATIC ENGLAND. By Percy Alden, 
M.P. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Mr. Alden writes out of 
close acquaintance with working-class life, 
gained by twelve years of experience in East 
London, where he was warden of a Univer- 
sity Settlement. For six years he rep- 
resented in the House of Commons a large 
East End industrial constituency, and, as 
a sturdy advocate of the people’s well- 
being, impressed Parliament with his sin- 
cerity and his activity. His study of Social 
Democracy deserves careful attention, both 
for its clear, dispassionate statement of 
present conditions and its suggestive dis- 
cussion of the various problems now con- 
fronting us all. The vital importance by 
the child, in all economic considerations, 
is made perfectly clear; but to save the 
child we must attack the housing problem, 
the problem of unemployment, and the con- 
ditions that surround unskilled labor, and 
these are taken up in successive chapters. 
A most important measure of social reform 
is the act to provide for insurance against 
sickness and loss of employment. It fol- 
lows hard after the Old Age Pensions Law 
and is so radical and far-reaching that Mr. 
Alden’s explanations of its provisions are 
timely and important. ‘The closing chapters 
discuss municipal ownership, the labor 
movement in England, and the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and the rural population. 
Of the labor movement, Mr. Alden says, 
with calm reassurance: “‘The Anglo-Saxon 
character has not changed. The working 
classes are not given to sudden ebullitions 
of wrath or to finding outlets in revolu- 
tionary projects. Keenly as they desire 
to see improved conditions for themselves 
and their fellow-men, they are altogether 
practical in their outlook on life. The 
antitoxin of revolution is evolution, the 
knowledge that systematic development 
will bring in the end economic liberty in its 
train. It is in this confidence that the labor 
movement continues to progress.’”’ These 
words are commended to labor leaders every- 
where. 


Story oF America. Sketched in 
Sonnets. By Henry Frank. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.35 net.—Opinions 
are divided as to whether the peculiar 
combination of English History and Poetry 
recently offered by Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Fletcher is well mixed, or whether the prose 
injures the verse or the verse spoils the 
history. Perhaps it is rather too much like 
Mr. Pott’s article on ‘‘ Chinese Metaphysics,” 
where he ‘“‘read for China under C. and for 
Metaphysics under M. and combined his 
information!” Even as great a poet as 
Wordsworth is not at his best in his Ec- 
clesiastical Sonnets. Nor can we honestly 
say that Mr. Frank hits it off very well 
in this story of America. As we all know, 
a sonnet is a tricksy thing; and, unless it 
is well-nigh perfect, like a cameo, the poet 
would better try an epic. We must say 
that the full and comprehensive notes, 
from excellent sources, are rather more en- | 
tertaining than the poetry. Certainly, it 
is not very happy, in describing the landing 
of the Pilgrims, to speak of ‘‘Mary Chilton 
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(who did gloat that first they touched the 
tock).”” When did plain Roger Williams 
get the title of “Sir’? About the best 
lines we have found—and they are striking— 
are these which conclude the sonnet on 
Bunker Hill,— 


“Twas there in glorious defeat, the Free 
First heard a common sing for liberty.’’ 


And these on Trankicn are good,— 


“He stole the secret terror of the skies, 
And snapped the sword of sceptred tyr- 
annies!” 
But where did Mr. Frank find his authority 
for naming his new goddess in his verses on 
Edison?—“Electra—goddess of the wizard’s 
world.” 


From THE Lies oF THE SEA. By Clinton 
Scollard. Clinton, N.Y.: George William 
Browning. $1..With Emerson’s poem, “‘Sea- 
shore,” and Mrs. ‘Thaxter’s wonderfully 
felicitous verses,—not to mention certain 
lines from Homer down to Byron,—he is a 
bold man who ventures in a whole volume, 
even though it is a small one, to put the 
magic and mystery of the sea. But Mr. 
Scollard has really succeeded in giving some 
first-hand impressions of the ocean, the 
lights and shadows, the feeling that one 
has for it on gray days, on sunny days, 
when imperceptibly the sea slips into the 
very current of our blood. It may be a 
little thing, like the flight of the wild geese, 
that “the great North, stretching weird and 
white, lures like a dream,’ which gives to 
him who watches them an “inescapable 
delight, a mounting rapture.’’ There is a 
touch, as in a bit of modern music, and the 
desired feeling or emotion is given. (But 
we do not admire Mr. Scollard’s tendency to 
use nouns for verbs, at least words that are 
more commonly nouns, like ‘‘glimpse’’ and 
“voice.” We would have added ‘‘beacon,” 
but here, of course, the poet has the strong 
backing of no less an authority than Shel- 
ley.) ‘‘Dawn, the Harvester’? and “The 
Lilac Sea’ inevitably suggest impression- 
istic pictures. Here is the former:— 


“The purple sky has blanched to blue, 
With freaks and streaks of rose and fawn, 
While on the rolling meads of sea 

Gleam the gold footsteps of the Dawn. 
What harvest, think you, he will find 
Whither he sets his feet to roam? 

Upon that boundless beryl plain 

Only the lilies of the foam!” 


THE Way OF AN Eacie. By E. M. Dell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—The author has chosen a fitting title 
for the story of a man’s persistent love for a 
girl who passes through various stages of 
fear, dislike, and indifference until her heart 
tells her she can be happy with no other. 
The scenes are laid in India and England, 
and the author describes excellently his 
several settings. There are few characters 
of importance, and little time is wasted in 
awakening the reader’s interest. Nick Rat- 
cliffe, an irresponsible young English officer 
in a small frontier fort in India, is intrusted 
by the general with the care of his daughter 
Muriel Roscoe, when escape from the sur- 
rounding tribesmen seems impossible. Their 
perilous journey through the very camp of 
the enemy and Nick’s devotion and sacri- 
fice teks ¢ (ast prove his worth at the outset. 
"rao vincit amor is the_theme,¥and ,that 
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result is brought about to the satisfaction of 
the reader after many situations wherein a 
conventionally ‘‘happy ending’? seems im- 
possible. The different characters are to be 
judged by the words they speak rather than 
by long descriptions, and this method of the 
author is very pleasing to the reader. 


THe Main oF THE WHISPERING HILLS. 
By Vingie E. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.30 net.—This is a stirring tale 
of life in an outpost of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany situated in the wilderness of the Assini- 
boine region. The latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century was a period in the history of 
the New World which called for the greatest 
bravery and heroism, as the author has 
shown clearly in the thrilling experiences of 
her young French Canadian heroine. When 
even the hardened trappers gave up hope of 
saving from the Indians their factor, this 
noble maid found strength and courage to 
attempt the rescue of her lover. How this 
rescue was effected, and the willing self- 
sacrifice of two brave men, combine to form 
a story of remarkable interest. "The average 
reader will find it difficult to lay down this 
book until the end is reached. 


MopeErRN FISHERS OF MEN. By George 
Lansing Raymond. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1—We have found our- 
selves unable to explain the appearance of 
a new edition of Prof. Raymond’s village 
story, thirty-three years after its first publi- 
cation, on any grounds of intrinsic interest 
or notability. It is intended as a light 
sketch of a young minister’s difficulties 
with his parish, written for the most part 
in a humorous vein, but with one or two 
pathetic scenes. It ends with the engage- 
ment of the pastor to the fairest of his young 
parishioners. Prof. Raymond carries his 
thought of fishing for men through all the 
chapters. The full title of the book is 
Modern Fishers of Men Among the various 
Sets, Sects, and Sexes of Chartville Church and 
Community. 


Magazines. 


In the April American Magazine there 
is an amazing account of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, the blind proprietor of the New 
York World, who spent the last twenty 
years of his life at sea on a private yacht, 
where he kept up his work with the assist- 
ance of a corps of readers and secretaries, 
whose combined efforts could scarcely keep 
pace with the tremendous intellectual energy 
and capacity of their chief. In the same issue 
Senator La Follette continues his auto- 
biography, and Ida M. Tarbell writes of 
“The Homeless Daughter”; Julian Leavitt 
contributes another prison article; Inez 
Haynes Gillmore writes another Phcebe 
and Ernest story; Edna Ferber contributes 
a new Emma McChesney story; and James 
Oppenheim, Clifford S. Raymond, Zona 
Gale, and Mary Austin present interesting 
fiction. 


Kathleen Norris, who became famous 
as the author of “Mother,’’ begins a new 
serial novel in the April Woman’s Home 
Companion. It is a love-story laid in 
California, Other fiction is contributed 
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by Mary Stewart Cutting, Carolyn Wells, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and Mary Has- 
tings Bradley. Among articles are an au- 
tobiographical chapter by Howard Pyle, 
the great American artist; an account 
of the life of Germany’s present Crown Prin- 
cess Cecile, who is twenty-five years old and 
the mother of four children; ‘Making 
the Most of Moving Pictures,’ an ac- 
count of the moving-picture business as 
an educational factor; “Getting Rid of 
the House Fly”; “Good Health a Busi- 
ness Asset,” in which the author gives 
much practical advice, particularly to women 
who work in business for a living; and an 
Easter talk by the pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York City. 


Miscellaneous. 


Their Hearts’ Desire is a light, pleasantly 
written, short love-story, in which a small 
boy plays successfully the part of match- 
maker, incidentally making himself perfectly 
happy. Frances Foster Perry is the writer, 
and the story is illustrated by MHarrison 
Fisher. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1 net.) 


The paper entitled ‘‘The Brookline First 
Parish in My Time,”’ which Rev. Howard 
N. Brown read before the First Parish Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance in Brookline, has 
been published in pamphlet form and will 
be eagerly welcomed not only by those most 
intimately concerned, but by many others 
who know Brookline and something of Brook- 
line people. Mr. Brown took charge of this 
his first parish in 1873 and remained its 
pastor until 1895. Memories of the incidents 
of those years, and, still more, memories. of 
the cultivated, intelligent people who sup- 
ported his ministry, include interesting char- 
acterizations of many whose names have 
more than a local significance; and the warm, 
affectionate tribute to those who made up 
the parish in those earlier days testify to the 
closeness of sympathy between minister and 
people. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-ofice Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

“Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

Progress of Mankind Onward and Up= 
ward Forever. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Please state the 
number of sermons needed. 
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The Dome. 
Blow, Slow ! 


Blow, blow, March winds, blow! 
Blow us April, if you please. 

Blow away the cold white snow, 
Blow the leaves out on the trees. 


Blow the ice from off the brooks, 
Set their merry water free. 

Blow dead leaves from woodsy nooks, 
Show the violets to me. 


Do all this,—’twill be but play; 
Then—please to blow yourself away! 
—St. Nichvulas. 


Found,—A Dachshund Doggie. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Alfred was hurrying home with mother’s | and some reading, you know, 


two-cent stamp when, just at Mrs. Holden’s 
area-gate, in a deep crack in the sidewalk, 
he saw a little doggie, a dear little black- 
and-brown doggie of the dachshund variety. 
Alfred picked it up, glancing up and down 
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after school was out and all the boys and 
girls playing on the sidewalk, take the 
doggie and ask Clyde and Howard and 
| Margaret and May whether they had heard 
lof any one’s—any go-cart baby’s—having 
lost a doggie. But Alfred remembered 
| how often these same much bigger boys and 
| girls had teased and tormented and mauled 
'him about, and he felt he never could, no 
|never, never could do that. 

Just then the door-bell rang and mother 
| had to go and talk to Mrs. Smythe, who had 
come to call. “Never mind now, Alfy, 
dear,’’ she said as she left the room. ‘When 
| I come back, we'll see about the dachshund 
doggie.”’ So Alfred laid the little dog into 
mother’s stocking-basket and built block 
forts for his tin soldiers, and all at once 
|there came to him such a happy thought 
| that he rushed to meet mother, who just then 
|came back from seeing Mrs. Smythe off, 
crying: ‘‘O mother, mayn’t I make a picture 
an ablatise- 
;ment, and nail it up on our front door? 
| And then that dear go-cart baby can come 


| here and call for her doggie? Say, mother, 
| mayn’t » Wa 
Mother laughed and said, ‘‘Yes’’: he 


street for the owner, and, when he found no| might put up an advertisement, not just on 
one in sight, he examined the little animal | | their own front door, but somewhere where 


more closely. It was not a really truly dog- | 
gie, but one made of metal, the kind of 
doggie that you can buy in all the big de- 
partment stores and which grown folks use 
for paper-weights. And it was as good as 
new, only a bit rubbed near the off-hand 
shoulder and with the tip end of its tail 
worn shiny. 

Alfred looked through the iron area rail- 
ings at Mrs. Holden sewing at her basement 
window, and called to her, ‘‘Mrs. Holden, 
do you know who lost this dear little doggie?” 
But Mrs. Holden kept on sewing fast and 
furiously, and shook her head without 
looking up, as she answered, ‘‘No, dear, I 
do not.”” So Alfred, holding the wee doggie 
tight in the one hand and the stamp tight 
in the other, ran home to tell mother all 
about it. 

Mother looked_at Alfred’s treasure-trove 
and listened to his story. When Alfred 
ended with an anxious “‘I may keep it, 
mother, mayn’t I?’’ she laughed a little at 
her six-year-old’s eagerness; indeed, Alfred’s 
fondness for animals, both in effigy and in 
true flesh, was almost pathetic, and, laying 
down the stocking she was mending, she 
took the little boy on her lap and carefully 
explained to him the ethics of finding and 
keeping, and that he must set away the little 
bronze dog for at least three days on the 
chance of its being reclaimed. Alfred lis- 
tened with rapt attention which almost 
turned to tears when mother drew a graphic 
picture of a possible baby loser who had 
probably dropped the doggie out of her 
go-cart, and who was presumably even 
now in tears and tribulation at the loss of 
her plaything, and he unhesitatingly agreed 
with mother that that poor, dear baby 
must have her doggie back just as soon as 
possible. But how? 

Mother proposed that Alfred should go 
round the block, making a house-to-house 
inquiry as to any baby inmates having 
lost a dog; but Alfred’s bashful soul revolted 
at the thought of addressing so many strang- 
_ers, and he “never, never could do thatl’’ 
Then mother suggested that he should, 


passers-by might see it. And on a big sheet 
of paper she wrote in large, very plain letters, 
and at Alfred’s own dictation :— 


Founp! 


A dear little dachshund doggie, near the 
corner; if you have lost him, you can call for 
it at Alfred's 

317 Blank Street. 


Then mother gave Alfred four large 
tacks and her own particular tack-hammer to 
take down to the corner,—three doors from 
where he had found the doggie—and there to 
nail the ‘‘ablatisement’’ to Mr. Deterling’s 
grocery awning-post. When he began to 
hammer, Mr. Deterling came out of his 
store and looked on; and he read the abla- 
tisement and laughed a little and held the 
paper for Alfred while he wielded the tack- 
hammer; and Mrs. Holden, who had fin- 
ished her sewing and was standing at her 
area-gate waiting for Mr. Holden, came 
walking to the corner and looked on, and 
she read the ablatisement and laughed a 
little, and patted Alfred on the head and 
said, ‘‘ You queer little soul.” And, when the 
ablatisement was on good and tight, Alfred 
stood back a few steps to admire the notice, 
which looked very business-like indeed, and 
went home to his tea. 

Early next morning the bell rang, and, 
when mother went to the door, she found 
there three little boys who had read the 
notice. They said no, they had not lost a 
dog; but that last week ‘‘Jimmy Salter, 
this here way,” had lost a big jack-knife 
with one blade and part of another one in 
it; and they thought that Alfred, having 
so fortunately found a doggie, might have 
found their knife also; and, when they heard 
that Alfred had not, they went away much 
disappointed. 

And before ten o slog the bell rang 
again, and there was a lady who had “‘lost 
a very precious dog—he slipped by the 
maid when she opened the door for the 
postman and ran down the street—not a 
dachshund, but a white poodle,” etc. And, 
when mother told her the found doggie was 


| gentleman laughed so heartily that mother 
laughed, too, as she said, ‘‘Here is Alfred.” 


she asked anxiously. 


a bronze doggie, the lady went away much 
disappointed. 

After that no one came, and Alfred began 
to hope that the fascinating doggie might, 
perhaps, be his, after all, and was trying to 
forget all about the feelings of the possible 
little go-cart baby-girl, when, late in the 
afternoon, the bell rang once more, and 
there came a short, stout, and elderly but 
very jolly-looking gentleman. 

“Tn reference to a little bronze beagle 
dog, I understand from my cousin, Mrs. 
Blake, madame, who called here this morn- 
ing,’ he explained, and then asked to see 
Alfred. Mother invited him into the sit- 
ting-room and called her small son, who 
came just as the jolly gentleman was ending 
his story—‘‘and threw it at them. It did 
not hit them nor hurt them, I’m happy to 
say,”’ he concluded, “‘but you just ought to 
have seen those cats run.’’. The jolly old 


The jolly gentleman took Alfred on his 
knee and asked him all about the doggie— 
even then firmly clasped in a warm little 
hand—and why he had tried so hard to find 
the owner. And, when the little boy de- 
scribed the probable grief of the presumable 
baby, the gentleman chuckled so violently 
that Alfred almost slid from his lap. ‘‘ Why, 
sonnie,”’ he said, patting Alfred’s curly 
pate, “‘it was J who let the doggie f 
here he glanced at mother and chuckled 
again, ‘‘from the window. I was getting 
rather tired of the doggie anyway, and I 
don’t want it back any more. I only called 
to tell you you might keep the dachshund- 
doggie, and here,” slipping a bright and 
shiny ten-cent piece in Alfred’s empty 
hand, “is something to buy him some dog- 
biseuits.”’ 

Then the gentleman bowed to mother and 
took his departure, leaving Alfred free from 
all painful misgivings as to sorrowing go- 
cart babies, in blissful possession of the 
dachshund doggie, which has been chris- 
tened Cesar, and which even now—adorned 
with a big bow of blue baby-ribbon—occu- 
pies a soft and sheltered corner in the recesses 
of the nursery toy-chest. 


When Susie went to the Zoo. 


Susie lived up among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, and in all her four years 
of life in the world had never been beyond 
the little village ten miles away; but now 
she and mother were going on a visit to 
Aunt Laura in Philadelphia. 

“We will take you to the Zoo to see ‘the 
animals,’ Aunt Laura wrote in her letter of 
invitation. 

“What is a Zoo, mother?’ Susie asked 
when mother read the letter to her. 

“A place where they have elephants and 
bears and lions, and lots of other animals 
and’”’— 

“Like in my book?” Susie asked quickly, 
and hurried to get her book of animals so 
mother could tell her all about the ‘‘am’nals”’ 
as she called them. ‘‘Do the little girls and 
boys ride on the ’Iphants like this?” she in- 
quired wonderingly as she points to a pic- 
ture in which some children were Paving 
ride on a gentle old elephant. ti 

“T think they may,’”—_ 

“Won't they bite the Chit tek mother?” 7m 
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“T think not: they are quite tame,” replied 
her mother. 

Susie told everybody about her intended 
visit, and never failed to add, ‘“‘And we are 
going to the Zoo, too.” 

At last Susie and her mother were on the 


cars, and after a long, long ride arrived in| 


the big city, and were hurried out to Aunt 
Laura’s home in the suburbs. 

“Where is the Zoo, Aunt Laura?’’ was 
Susie’s first question after she was safely 
housed in her aunt’s home. 


“Over there beyond those trees,’’ her aunt | 


replied, pointing in the direction of Fair- 
mount Park, “and I intend taking you there 
the first fine day we have.” 

Several rainy days in succession kept every- 
body indoors, and interfered with many of 
Aunt Laura’s plans for the entertainment of 
her guests; but at last the weather cleared, 
and the sun shone brightly, and Susie was 
playing in the little yard at the side of the 
house. 

She was showing to Priscilla, her favorite 
doll, the animals in her book, and had named 
them all over to her, and had showed her a 
new quarter dollar in her little purse, and 
told about the wonderful Zoo, and that the 
quarter was to pay to see the am’nals, and— 
then Susie heard music, stich entrancing 
music, and she started in the direction of the 
Park to find it. 

Other boys and girls were going the same 
way, and, as she drew nearer to the music, she 


turned a corner, and— 
“O Scilla! See, Scilla! See the am’nals! 
There’s the Zoo.” And Susie hurried on with 


Priscilla clasped tightly in her arm. 

What a lot of animals there were! What 
sweet music, too! Oh, what a lovely place it 
was! Susie had never seen anything like it. 
What a fine time she and Priscilla had! But 
she must hurry home and tell mother and 
Aunt Laura about it. So she started toward 
Aunt Laura’s as fast as her feet would carry 
her, and, when she was turning the last corner 
she was clasped in Aunt Laura’s arms. 

“© Susie, where have you been? We 
feared you were lost, and your mother and I 
have been hunting you for an hour.” And 
Aunt Laura cried for joy as she hugged Susie 
to her heart. 

“T had the lov’list time,’’ said Susie all 
unconscious of the worry she had caused, ‘‘I 
was to the Zoo.” 

“To the Zoo!” exclaimed her aunt, and 
then added, ‘‘Oh no, dear, you could not 
have been there, it is too far away.” 

“Yes I was, Aunt Laura, an’ I rided on an 
*Iphant, too,” Susie declared. 

“You rode an elephant?” 
amazed aunt. 

“Yes, an’ on a lion, an’ on a bear, an’’’— 

“No, no, dear, you couldn’t; you’’— 

“Yes, I did, an’ on a monkey, an’ on a 
kitty, an’”?— 

“What can you mean, Susie? You must 
not say such things, it is wrong,’’ chided her 
distressed aunt. 

“‘An’ I wanted to ride on a g’raffe, but 
my money was all spended, an’ then I camed 
home,” Susie added joyfully. 

Just then Susie’s mother came running in, 
for she had gone in a different direction in 
her search for her little girl, and had been 
informed by one of the neighbors that Susie 
had been found, and, as she hugged the little 
ee to her taints she said:— . 


asked her 
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has been? She was down on that vacant lot 
on a merry-go-round: Mrs. 
Katherine told me she saw her there, and’’— 
| “An’ to the Zoo,” said Susie, “an’ I] 
rided on lots of am’nals, an’ they didn’t bite | 
|me one bit.”—Frank E. Graeff, in Sunday 


School Times. 
Kitty’s Arithmetic. 


Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall. 
“Tell me,”’ said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 
“One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped and ran away; | 
One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?” 


Up went Kitty’s fingers, 

A farmer’s daughter she, 
Not so bright at figures 

As she ought to be. 
“Please, ma’am?” “Well, then, Kitty, 
| Tell us, if you know.”’ 
} “Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.’’ 

—The Christian Guardian. 


Two Wood Piles. 


“Ho, hum!’ sighed Roy Miller, as he saun- 
tered out to the back yard and stood looking at 
| the wood which had just been drawn into the 
|yard. ‘‘That all has to be sawed and split 
}and piled. For once I wish I had an older 
brother.”” And he shrugged his shoulders as 
he started toward the shed for the saw. 

Roy was not the only boy in the neighbor- 
hood who had to face a pile of wood that after- 
noon. As he came out from the shed, he no- 
ticed that Luke Stafford and James Bent were 
both at the same kind of work. These two 
| boys lived just across the street from each 
other, and before Roy went to work he stood 
and watched them a few minutes. 

James was busy piling wood that he had al- 
ready sawed and split, and it made an even, 
regular pile that any boy might have been 
proud of. 

“That’s the way Jim always works,” Roy 
thought, with an admiring glance at the result 
of his friend’s labors. 

Just then the minister passed by the Bents’ 
front gate. “All done but sandpapering, 
James?” he inquired with a smile. 

James blushed at the implied compliment, 
and answered, ‘‘Pretty near, sir.” 

Just then Roy’s attention was attracted by 
the voice of Luke Stafford across the way. 
Luke’s load of wood had been in the yard for 
about a week, but none of it was piled; and 
only a few sticks, lying in a heap beside him, 
had been sawed. Now he called out in drawl- 
ing tones, ““Maw! how many sticks do you 
need to-day?” 

The sharp contrast between the two boys 
that he was watching struck Roy as decidedly 
comical, and he sat down upon his own load 
of wood and laughed. Then he picked up 
the saw, and went to work with a will. 

“JT may not beable to rival Jim,” he said to 
himself, as he sawed; ‘‘but I am bound I 
won't be like Luke, not if I have to stay up 
and saw nights!” 

When Mrs. Miller came out to call Roy to 
supper, she looked in surprise at the wood 
which he had put in order. 

“Why, Roy, how much you have done!” 
she said. ‘I am glad to see you take hold of 


Laird’s little | 
| object-lesson which did me good.” 


your task so well.”’ 
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“Oh,” replied Roy, “I didn’t relish the 
undertaking when I began; but I had an 


“What was that?” asked his mother, look- 
ing interested. 

“Tt was the contrast between Jim’s and 
Luke’s wood,” replied Roy, pointing as he 
spoke. 

And Mrs. Miller, who knew both boys well, 
looked and laughed; and then she said,— 

““T like the choice you made of patterns.” 

And the pattern proved to be one which 
lasted Roy all his life. If he was tempted to 
shirk any task after that, he was sure to hear 
Luke’s lazy tones as he asked, ‘““How many 
sticks do you need to-day?’’—Julia Darrow 
Cowes, in Young People’s Weekly. 


A Ride in a Cape Wagon. 


Ned and Chester visited their uncle, who 
lived on a farm near Cape Town, in South 
Africa, where he raised sheep and cattle for 
wool and hides. 

There were jolly, black servants at Uncle’s 
farm who taught the boys to hunt and fish 
and milk the cows and harness the horses or 
yoke the oxen into the great, clumsy Cape 
wagon. 

One day the boys were huddled with six 
others into the Cape wagon. Three men and 
a lot of baggage were on the back end. It 
took twelve horses to pull the wagon and two 
servants to drive the horses. 

The coach went rocking and plunging and 
tipping and bumping over sands and rocks 
and prickly cacti. By and by over it went 
on its side. 

Such a shouting as there was, such a'snort- 
ing and stamping of horses, such a pulling of 
people through the back of the wagon. 

Ned and Chester were pulled out feet fore- 
most, none the worse for their tumble; and 
soon the wagon was righted, and jolting 
merrily off toward the vineyards.—Teacher’s 
World. 


The Squirrel that loved Music. 


I have just read about a sportsman who 
one day in the woods sat very still, and 
began to whistle an air to a red squirrel on 
atree. ‘In atwinkling,”’ says he, ‘the little 
fellow sat up, leaned his head to one side, 
and listened. A moment after he had scram- 
bled down the trunk; and, when within a 
few yards, he sat up and listened again. 
Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of rails 
on which I was, came within four feet of me, 
sat up, made an umbrella of his bushy tail, 
and looked straight at me, his little eyes 
beaming with pleasure. Then I changed the 
tune; and, chut! away he skipped! But 
before long he came back to his seat on the 
rails; and, as I watched him, it actually 
seemed as if he were trying to pucker up his 
mouth to whistle. I changed the tune again, 
But this time he looked so funny, as he 
scampered off, that I burst out laughing; ‘and 
he came back no more. I had much more 
enjoyment out of this squirrel than if I had 
shot him.”’—St. Nicholas. 


On the very first morning of Bobby’s 
visit to grandmamma, he said very politely, 
but decidedly: ‘‘If you please, grandmamma, 
I don’t want nutritious food. I want to eat. 
what I’d rather!” — 
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The Religious Education’s Annual 
Meeting. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


EI. 


The theme dominating all the meetings of 
the society was the training of religious 
leaders. From the addresses of the first 
session, when Dr. Peabody, in gracefully 
poised statements, accurately sighted and 
sent with resistless force straight to the 
mark, showed how the apostles’ cry, “All 
things are yours,” applies to-day, to the 
closing session, when Dr. 
to reality the vision of religion uniting its 
energies in demonstrating a method “posi- 
tively religious, insistently scientific, and 
humanly appreciative,’ every interest was 
concentrated on the one aim of delivering 
religion from a cloistered absorption in in- 
terior salvation into a world as the field of a 
saved society. No bearing of the subject was 
overlooked, and in the multitude of counsels, 
independently matured, there was a focus- 


sing of appeal, as if by consciousness pre- | 
pense, to the great end of rallying the powers | 


of learning, consecration, and sympathy in 
the service of the kingdom of God on earth. 
It was a moving picture, in more than one 
sense, of mighty legions marshalled in con- 


verging columns, animated by one spirit, as | 


were Nehemiah’s separated. upon the wall 
one far from another, but assured that, though 
the work was great and large, their God would 
fight forthem. Merely to mention the topics 
considered would overrun the space here 
available. A very limited selection must 
suffice. 

One of the suggestive topics was that of 
the laboratory method in ministerial train- 
ing. The training of a modern minister 
implies the care of a pastorate under the 
professional supervision of the seminary. 
The idea of forbidding men to preach during 
their years of professional study is based on 
the supremacy of scholastic preparation, 
and on the admitted desirability of permitting 
no distractions in this preparation. That 
idea in some schools has been carried to such 
an extreme that the acceptance of preaching 
invitations is a violation of propriety. 
Preaching before a seminary audience is con- 
sidered sufficient opportunity for practice. 
Those who compare such practice with their 
subsequent experience know that it is as use- 
less as running a parlor railway train would 
be to one desiring to become a motor-man. 
If human souls were as liable to serious in- 
jury as human bodies, ministers thus trained 
would have many more damaged souls to 
their discredit than saved souls to their 
credit. Motor-men get their training on the 
car, under the eye of an old hand, not in the 
car-shed. It looks absurd to let men do as 
little as possible of the things they will be 
most expected to do well in their pastorate. 
As the physician’s hospital training is length- 
ened, and his theoretic training is sub- 
ordinated to stch direct practice, so the 
minister’s preparation should be so co- 
ordinated as to bring under expert observa- 
tion that which, because it was outside the 
school, was considered outside the duty of 
school recognition. ‘The inclusion of all such 
practice is what is meant by laboratory 
methods in ministerial training. Clinics 
for pulpit training were recommended. ‘A 
larger notion of a preacher’s functions must 
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be adopted than that of a private chaplain 
co-operatively supported by people who can- 
not support individual chaplains.’’ Dr. 
| Matthews, who said this, added that he did 
|not believe in a table-d’héte diet for a semi- 
|nary course. ‘‘The preacher is the cure of 
souls,’ said a leading St. Louis preacher. 
| “He must know how to diagnose and to pre- 


Soares brought | 


|scribe. The pastorate demands of the 
|seminary critical scholarship. It demands 
|a thorough training in pedagogy and 
| psychology. The seminary must relate it- 
| self to the constructive movements for social 
welfare, and it must make its students famil- 
|iar with the great thought movements of the 
|day.”’ Another speaker described the appli- 
| cation of the case method in training min- 
|isters. The problem of a church in a specified 
|sort of community, with a certain constit- 
|uency, is laid before the student, and he is 
required to submit specifications of a course 
|of study for the Sunday-school of such a 
church. Who of us now in the ministry 
|can point to the slightest assistance he ever 
| received for such a work while in the theo- 
logical school, the slightest opportunity ever 
given him for guided practice in this direction? 
| Do courses in drainage and reform schools 
|meet the demand of the intending minister 
| for training in the things he will be expected 
to do as well as know the moment he enters 
a parish? The explicit and definite recogni- 
tion of this demand was a striking feature of 
the sessions, and instructive examples as well 
as suggestions were given. 

The reconstruction of Sunday-school 
methods of teaching has gone far to revolu- 
tionize the whole system, and a more 
thoroughgoing appreciation of the motive for 
this work lies at the root of advance. Read 
this announcement which was spread before 
the eyes of visitors in one department: 
“The child tests the church. Youmay know 
how seriously a church takes its work by the 
provision it makes for the child in (1) ade- 
quate plant for religious culture, (2) adequate 
working forces, (3) adequate programmes of 
child culture.’ A wholesome protest was 
frequently heard against the vulgarizing 
of the Sunday-school through contests in 
rolling up large attendance records. One 
school got the members of an old men’s 
home to attend its session, and a hundred 
old men swelled the attendance for that day. 
A boy got his companions of other schools to 
attend his school for the three Sundays 
necessary for enrolment by promising to 
attend each friend’s school when its contest 
should come on, and thus scattered about 
notes enough to take several lifetimes to pay. 
Ward bosses lining up repeaters in the voting 
booth are not more corrupt than these 
zealous missionaries of the Sunday-school 
cause. A man visiting the city finds at his 
hotel Sunday morning a special delivery 
letter from a business friend begging him to 
attend the adult class at his church in order 
to swell the attendance record. Poor text- 
books foistered upon schools by agents of 
publishing houses, cheap and tawdry music 
and words in the service, slangy language 
and sensationalism used by teachers to stimu- 
late interest, were put in line for the same 
condemnation. The high standards of edu- 
cators are thus reforming the very centres 
of religious influence in the name of which 
they are denounced as enemies of Christian- 
ity by those whose ideas of the Bible and 
religion cannot face the light. 
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One speaker emphasized the value of 
making the class a unit of activity in the 
Sunday-school. Group loyalties may be 
utilized for great usefulness not only in the 
work of the school, but in work the class 
might take in hand outside the school. A 
high-school principal described how voca- 
| tional and moral guidance was systematized 
|in his school so as to direct thought and 
{growth throughout the four years toward 
| preparation for life’s work. ‘‘The church,” 
| he said, “‘should recognize the need and op- 
portunity to establish the Sunday-school as 
|a training school to supply its demand for 
|trained workers. By a mutual under- 
| standing of aims and methods between the 
| public schools and the churches, and by a 
definite plan of co-operation wherever it is 
| possible, greater results may be obtained. 
| The religious foundation for the moral life, 
denied to the teaching of the public schools, 
must be supplied by the church. Together, 
| then, schoolmen and churchmen should take 
counsel in the attempt to train up our youth 
for righteous living and efficient service.” 
The same theme was followed with reference 
to the college student. ‘College students 
are always first to volunteer for service 
in the great forward movements of mankind. 
They respond readily to those appeals which 
touch their imaginations, arouse their con- 


efforts.” 4 

Unitarians can do no better work for their 
own cause and for the spread of truth than 
to enter into cordial relation with the brave 
enterprise so splendidly carried on by the 
Religious Education Association. All Prot- 
estant denominations join in this work. 
Ours, now so scantily represented, should 
become a leading force in the transforming 
energies inspiring education and educating 
inspiration. 


Florida, New and Old. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


It is mew Florida which impresses the 
traveller first, the Florida now in the mak- 


upon one of the railroad folders of the East 
Coast Company one reads: “No single in- 
dividual has ever done for a State what 
Mr. Henry N. Flagler has done for Florida. 
He saw the Everglade State when it seemed 
to escape the notice of all others. He real- 
ized the wealth of the soil, its balmy winter 
climate, and with a prescient eye foresaw 
the time when the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal would give to Florida an ad- 
‘vantage no other State possessed.” 
Whether Mr. Flagler saw all this prophet- 
like or not matters little to the present, 
but it is true that every tourist is indebted 
to the money and energy of this one man who 
built the East Coast Railway and made 
travel from Jacksonville to Miami so easy 


railway far out to Key West. ‘The splendid 
chain of hotels extending down the coast 


hundreds. To a somewhat less extent the 
tourist of wealth and leisure pushes through 
the central section of Florida, following 
down the line of the Atlantic Coast Railway 
to DeLand, Sanford, Orlando, and then to 
the Gulf at St. Petersburg. 

It was my privilege to be driven around 


science, and challenge their noblest and best 


ing. In a rather grandiloquent passage 


and comfortable, and who now pushes that 


attracts the wealthy and the invalid by the 


¥ 


‘ 
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Orlando and the surrounding country, and, 
the more I saw of the place and the people, 
the more confidence I felt in the continu- 
ance and permanency of our Unitarian 
movement. Orlando depends upon its soil 
and not upon its hotels. 


around pleasure resorts. Most of those 
interested in the Unitarian movement are 
Unitarians from other sections: the organi- 
zation is therefore not an unstable com- 
posite formed from curiosity seekers or 
“‘come-outers’”’ from other churches, 

The Justinian code, still in force through- 
out the Turkish Empire, recognizes persons 
only without regard to sex. When Rey. 
Eleanor Gordon is preaching, the listener 
recognizes the fact that a person is ae 
ing,—I was about to write a “personage, ' 
without regard to sex. There is a strength 
and virility about her mind which is the 
possession of no particular age, sex, or race. 


She is exactly the right person in the right | 


place. Her missionary zeal attracts, and | 
— Unitarian society under her forceful | 
2 hip is bound to grow. 

It is a wearisome ride of a day from. 
Orlando to Miami. The traveller who) 
desires to take the trip must have patience 
and good nature. The through train comes 


along from Tampa in the early morning,— | 
that is, if on time,—but the heavy travel and | 
numerous stops make even a_ so-called | 


“imited’”’ an ordinary express. From Or- 
lando all goes well until one comes to Enter- 
prise Junction, so called, I presume, because 
all enterprise is lacking. Here a “mixed”’ 
train is taken, which means not only that | 
the occupants of the two passenger cars 
are not mixed,—for the ‘‘colored’’ persons go 
decorously into their car, while the whites 
take places in the car reserved for them,— 
but means that the train is mixed between 
freight and passenger, with a preponderance 
of freight. 

I spent a good portion of my time chas- 
ing around after the brakemen at sidings, 
cutting out freight cars or shunting others. 
It was a novel experience, but then it ex- 
pedited matters. How long it would have 
taken that single brakeman to do his work 
I do not know. As it was, we reached 
Titusville an hour and a half late, although 
any ordinary train on a good track ought to 
make the whole trip in less than an hour. 
Titusville used to be the terminus of the 
East Coast Railway. From there the trav- 
eller took his life in his hands and plunged 
into the unknown South. It is not so to- 
day. Thesplendid “‘Palm Beach Limited” 
comes along with its ‘“‘observation,” “din- 
ing,’ and “sleeping” cars, a veritable 
palace on wheels, and the tourist is rapidly 
carried along, passing orchards and planta- 
tions, beach resorts and lonely pine forest 
hotels and golf grounds, now and again 
going over bridges or by the side of the blue 
Atlantic waters, on and on until Palm Beach 
itself is reached, then still on and on until 
in the warmth and darkness of a tropical 
night the journey ends at Miami. This 
lusty young city of Miami may be called 
the newest and most extreme frontier town 
a bed United States, for even San Diego 

and Port Townsend in Wash- 
old in comparison. Some twelve 


There is a life) 
entirely independent of that which centres 
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| literally a twentieth-century town. It began 
| with electric lights, telephones, concrete and 
stucco houses, and operated automobiles, 
motor boats, and Pullman cars from the 
days of its infancy. To Miami, “in the 
season,’ flock hundreds of semi-invalids, 
well-to-do aged persons, who bask in the 
/warmth of the atmosphere, and hundreds 
more who are nondescript. Real estate 
agents are here in large proportion,—“‘ boom- 
ers,’ speculators, and the men expecting 
something to turn up. Possibly among the 
winter tourists are those who in time will 
become permanent residents, builders of 
plantation homes in the suburbs or in the 
New Everglade section. To one who has 
witnessed like conditions, some twenty 
years ago in and around Los Angeles, and 
| then the sharp reaction, the question natu- 
|rally comes, “Will this last? Is all this 
| activity warranted?” The country, as a 
whole, is more densely populated than it 
was twenty years ago. There is more 
| wealth, and Florida is nearer to the great 
centres of population than California. So 
| we find ourselves somehow carried along by 

the optimistic faith and inclined to believe 
: that Miami is “here to stay.” 

| The Unitarian service in the Fair Build- 
jing was well advertised. Everybody in 
the town had a chance to hear about it. 
The Miami Herald of the following morning 
devoted a part of its first page to the sermon 
| with this preface:— 


“The second of the addresses in the in- 
terests of liberal Christianity was given 
| yesterday afternoon at the Fair Building 
|by Dr. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
| Unitarian, the Old North Church of Boston. 

“That the addresses have aroused a great 
deal of interest was shown by the attendance 
yesterday afternoon. Every seat on the 
floor of the big auditorium was filled, and 
several who could not get seats were com- 
pelled to stand. 

‘A short religious service preceded the ad- 
dress of Dr. Van Ness, which was led by 
Dr. F. C. Bisbee, the speaker of the pre- 
ceding Sunday. The familiar hymn, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” was sung by the large 
congregation, and Dr. Bisbee read a Script- 
ure lesson from the fourth chapter of the 
Gospel according to Saint John,—the incident 
of the interview between the woman of 
Samaria and the Christ. 

“If any went to hear the speaker with the 
idea that the old ideas of religion were to 
to be severely criticised or disrespectfully 
alluded to he was disappointed. Clear, 
positive, and forcible, the speaker stated his 
position and the position of the society 
which he represents without saying a word 
that would wound the sensibilities of the most 
orthodox person present.” 


It would well repay the American Uni- 
tarian Association to have a series of doc- 
trinal sermons preached every winter in 
Miami. No better missionary field in the 
South for the propagation of our gospel could 
well be found. Indeed, this might be said 
of Daytona as well. The people who are 
gathered in these delightful resorts have 
time and inclination to hear and to investi- 
gate our teaching. One of the promising 
signs bearing out this statement was the 
eager way in which those present at the 
Unitarian service afterwards came forward 
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to greet the preacher and to ask for religious 
literature. The Post-office Mission has a 
field in Florida which will bear much fruit. 
I feel sure that the leaders of the Mission 
will not neglect their present opportunities. 


From Lancaster, Pa. 


It is a case of ‘What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business,” else long before 
this the Register would have received a short 
story of the celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Unitarian church 
in Lancaster, Pa. The celebration took 
place on the 28th and 29th of January. It 
was an occasion of not a little significance. 

Ten years before Rev. William R. Lord 
was asked by Mr. Morehouse, secretary of 
the Middle States Conference, to give five 
or six lectures in this ultra-conservative 
Pennsylvania city. Mr. Lord went to the 
city almost unheralded, to find a handful of 
men and women of the deep-soil sort. 
Though few, the few were of such a kind that 
a successful church was certain to grow. Mr. 
Morehouse made the venture, and at the 
anniversary exercises, two months ago, the 
justification of his planting was seen in the 
present strength and activity of one of the 
most thrifty, useful, and promising churches 
of the denomination. This is not yet a 
large church, but a goodly number of people 
are united for worship and work, and they 
are, under the leadership of their present 
able pastor, Dr. Cooper, recognized already 
as standing for light and leading in every 
form of civic and other social betterment. 

Good leadership has gone before Dr. 
Cooper, in the persons of several ministers. 
Mr. Lathrop began and gave the people a 
brilliant ministry for a short period. Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman came soon after and 
educated and led the church for two years 
into quiet spiritual strength,—a much needed 
service. 

After a pastorate of great conscientious- 
ness under Rey. Melvin Brandow, through 
whom the church was in some measure more 
united, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen came to 
this home of his fathers (the Shippen family 
have been famous and numerous in that city) 
and did the splendid work his ability and 
name insured. It was under his ministry 
that a fine church was built,—a stone struct- 
ure, in its interior and its appointments, 
with ‘‘Emerson Hall,” scarcely surpassed. 

The next pastor came as a seceder from 
the Presbyterian Church, Rev. John W. 
Cooper, Ph.D. (Columbia), a man who com- 
bines high scholarship with intense interest. 
in social questions and is leading the people 
as citizens into every public-welfare cause. 

The two days’ anniversary exercises in- 
cluded a sermon on Sunday morning by 
Rev. William R. Lord, followed by remarks 
from Mr. Wellman. Mr. Wellman with his 
usual modesty, and to the regret of every one, 
laid aside the expected sermon for fear of 
wearying the people. On Sunday evening 
Mr. Shippen gave a fine sermon, partly rem- 
iniscent and partly prophetic. Dr. Cooper 
followed with his own clear note of the 
essential idea of religion. 

The numbers who gathered at these ser- 
vices were a happy surprise to those who 
had not known how many had directly con- 
nected themselves with the church, and 


what interest in liberal religion was being ~ 
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shown in many others not yet ready to be 
identified with the organization. A recep- 
tion on Monday evening was a happy con- 
clusion to the anniversary services. 

The total impression of the visit upon one 
at least of the ministers is that here is a 
church of strength, not yet numerically, but 
of solid, staying substance, a church with a 
future in a city which lingers in its total life 
in an age of thought and spirit other cities 
in other parts of the country have already 
passed. The Quay blight is upon its politi- 
eal organization, and the purification which 
is coming will be largely through the men 
who are of the Unitarian Church. ‘The only 
candidate of the people for mayor in the 
new order is in that church. Once already 
they have elected him to this office only to 
have him counted out to save great spoils to 
the ‘‘gang.’”’ And it is due this same man 
to say that what might be largely a one 
man’s church is, owing to his combined 
modesty and great wisdom, in the conscious- 
ness of the people a thoroughly democratic 
body. 

So long as Unitarianism is doing such 
public service as is manifest in Lancaster, 
Pa., it has a mission which makes our liberal 
cause worth all it may cost. WwW. RR. L. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


By Land and by Sea. 


The last report of these Pacific Coast 
journeyings closed with the meetings at 
Oakland, at noon of Sunday, March to. 
That afternoon the traveller’s itinerary took 
him ninety miles, to Woodland, whose church 
shares with the church in near-by Sacramento 
the services of the same pastor, Rev. Franklin 
Baker. It was a new sensation to one who 
had seen most phases of Sunday-school life 
to have groups of children pointed out, going 
home in the twilight, and to learn that these 
were returning from the regular session of 
their school, which meets every Sunday at 
six o’clock. ‘This arrangement is made to 
accommodate Mr. Baker, a devoted Sunday- 
school man and friend of the young people, 
who can be with his Woodland parish only 
in the evening. 

Another pleasant surprise was the unusu- 
ally bright and cheerful church interior, 
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where an atmosphere of optimism and suc- 
cessful work immediately impressed itself. 
Add to this a considerable group of people, 
the most of them in middle life, arranged in 
friendly, concentric circles and engaging 
heartily in the evening service, and the sit- 
uation is provided for calling forth whatever 
word of courage and prophecy one is capable 
of speaking. As Mr. Baker pointed out in 
his direct and effective words to the people, 
all they lack is—what he regards as of central 
importance—adequate provision for the young 
life of the church. Work on a parish hall is 
to begin immediately. ‘The school has many 
excellent features, and the young people are 
notably active. With the new gathering- 
place, these new features will become more 
pronounced. The Woodland Church is a 
church of the youthful spirit. 

The next morning, to Sacramento, capital 
of this great State, where Mr. Baker’s other 
parish is located. In the afternoon an ad- 
dress was made to the Alliance, and the plain 
message was heartily received. This group 
of people is looking forward to the construc- 
tion of a house of worship, plans being al- 
ready under way. The Sacramento move- 
ment, after an initial prosperity, seeming 
failure, and seventeen years of closed doors, 
has revived in promising fashion. No word 
of doubt or hesitancy seems ever to be spoken 
or even thought. The people have expressed 
their determined purpose by first settling 
their pastor in a comfortable home, rightly 
perceiving that in the assured leadership of 
a devoted minister is their strongest hope. 
Mr. Baker is a direct fruit of the rejection of 
Dr. Hale, Dr. Eliot, and Gov. Long by the 
National Federation of Churches, that ex- 
clusion of Unitarians proving just the stim- 
ulus he needed to lead him to declare him- 
self openly on the side of the liberal faith. 
Few of our ministers are more pronounced 
than he in their conviction of the primary 
importance of the right guidance of young 
life, few more actively devoted to the pro- 
motion of the Sunday-school movement. 

Monday night was passed again in San 
Francisco, and on Tuesday morning the 
“perils of the sea’? were faced. Previous 
experience had brought the sad conviction 
that our great Western oceat is wrongly 
named: it is not always Pacific. Along 
shore and in a small steamer these character- 
istics are exaggerated. Only a few days 
before, wrecks of such vessels had strewn the 
coast to the south, and remnants of the 
storm yet lingered to humble the pride of 
the traveller who imagined himself to be ‘‘a 
good sailor.’”’ A quickly-drawn veil hides 
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his personality while it discloses the pleasant 
city of Eureka. Farthest west of California 
cities, the largest in America without railroad 
connections (this will soon be changed), and 
the centre of a region of astounding resources, 
Eureka is already a city of great prosperity 
and promises to be one of the leading marts 
of the great West. 

It was here, only a few years ago, that the 
Mr. Baker whom we found at Woodland and 
Sacramento was the settled pastor of the 
Congregational church. Finding himself un- 
able longer to work with evangelicals, he 
announced his liberalism and resigned, A 
considerable number of his parishioners 
went out with him, and the Unitarian church 
was formed. ‘To-day, under the truly pas- 
toral care of another of the same name,— 
Rev. Nehemiah A. Baker,—and in the en- 
joyment of a remarkably cheerful and ade- 
quate edifice, a strong and progressive church 
is doing its appointed work. 

The twenty-four hour day in Eureka was 
crowded full of interest. The city is situated 
in the big-tree region. The largest must be 
sought at too great a distance for one making 
so brief a stay, but trees ten feet in diameter 
and twenty-five times as high are sufficiently 
wonderful. It is a question which is more 
impressive, to stand amid these growing 
monarchs or to see them handled by man- 
made machinery as easily as a writer handles 
a pencil. Forest and mill are alike marvel- 
lous. The people, however, made the deepest 
impression. It may be in part their isolation, 
giving them a keen delight in the stranger 
who braves the journey to see them, but it is 
also their devotion to their church, while 
the most is due to their own kind natures, 
ripened apart from the world’s profitless 
distractions. Certain it is that more gener- 
ous hospitality, more heart-warming cordial- 
ity, one is seldom so fortunate as to meet. 

Opportunities for service were also plentiful. 
The officers and teachers of the Sunday school 
met in council at three, Superintendent 
Hughes of the public schools lending his pres- 
ence and wise advice. The school itself came 
at four,—the second instance in which a school 
has been assembled on a week-day afternoon 
to meet the national president. Thus it was 
possible to know both the workers and the 
objects of their care. The official board en- 
tertained the visitor at a dinner at six, and 
later in the evening the church was filled 
with listeners. Not all were Unitarians, but 
all seemed to enter into the spirit of the hour, 
while expressions of approval of the message 
came from representatives of several sects. 
The next morning’s start was not too early 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


JAMES I. WINGATE & SON 


402 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Lowest Prices for Church Carpets, Outside and Inside Painting, 


Cushions, Furniture and Memorial Windows. 
; ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 


The following is a partial list of churches renovated by us 

Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston; Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge; 

7 St. Mary’s Church, Newton Upper Falls; Methodist Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Universalist Church, 
Augusta, Me.; St. Michael’s Church, New York City; Eliot Church Chapel, Newton. 


Address for appointment J. M. QUINBY, James I. Wingate & Son 


Christian Science Church, Boston; 
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to call to the wharf leading men of the parish, 
whose parting courtesies, added to the events 
of the preceding day, left happy memories 
which not even the return voyage could 
efface. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation, being one of our 
live federations, recently held a rally in the 


Brockton church, on Sunday, February 25, | 


for the young people of Plymouth County. 
The president, Rev. Edward B. Maglathlin 
of West Bridgewater, presided, making some 
interesting remarks relative to the aims and 
purposes of the federation. Devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of Bridgewater and Rev. Dudley 
H. Ferrell of Brockton. Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly preached a most in- 
spiring sermon on the topic, “ Measuring 
Up rather than Down.” Excellent music 
was furnished by the Unity Church Quar- 
tette. There was a large congregation, dele- 
gates being present from all the unions in 
the federation. 


Boston FEDERATION BANQUET. 
The Boston Federation held, on Saturday 


evening, March 16, what was pronounced 


one of the pleasantest gatherings it has ever 
undertaken,—a banquet with after-dinner 
speaking and a general social time. 

The speakers on this occasion were all 
men within our own denomination as follows: 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of Brockton; Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston; and Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly. These were all warmly 
received and listened to with careful attention. 

Dancing and sociability brought the even- 
ing to a close. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday April 3, 
at 12 M., Rev. Edward Hale will conduct the 


‘service. 


The regular meeting of the Representa- 
tives of Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 1, 1912, at 11 o’clock. 
All Massachusetts Branches invited. 


The Cambridge Ministers’ Association will 
meet on Monday, April 1, with Rev. J. F. 
Meyer in South Natick. Luncheon at one 
o’clock. Subject of paper, “The German 
Element in America during the Revolutionary 
War.” 


Rey. John H. Holmes will be the speaker 
at a service for song and inspiration, at Chan- 
ning Church, Dorchester, on Sunday evening, 
March 31, at 7.30 o’clock, under the auspices 
of the Channing Young People’s Guild. 
Friends or strangers, especially young people, 
are cordially invited. Besides Mr. Holmes’s 
address, the meeting will be mostly singing. 
Channing Church is at the corner of Dorches- 
ter Avenue and East Cottage Street. 


The, Meadville Unitarian Conference will 
. at. Erie, si in the First Unitarian 
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Church, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, minister, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 9 and to. 
Mrs. C. E. Kennedy of Cleveland will ad- 
dress the Women’s Alliance on Tuesday 
afternoon. The address of the evening will 
be by President F. C. Southworth on ‘‘Some 
Signs of the Times in Religion,’’ with dis- 
cussion opened by Rev. Minot O. Simons. 
The conference sermon will be preached on 
Wednesday by Rev. C. E. Snyder. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. Horace West- 
wood and Rev. R. F. Tischer. At the even- 


Commerce, Rev. IL. W. Mason, Rev. E. A. 


Coil, and Hon. Adelbert Moot will present 
“The Appeal of Unitarianism.” 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—On February 21 the League met 
in the South Unitarian Church, the president, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, in the chair. After the 
usual business a paper on ‘“‘Social Service’ 
was read by Miss Clara E. Billings, who gave 
a clear idea of the work done by the Social 
Service workers. They help the foreigner to 
understand the duties of good citizenship. 
There is great need for volunteers in this 
work. ‘The afternoon session was called to 
order at 1.30 p.M., and the roll-call showed 64 
present. Mrs. Baldwin gave an informal 
talk on ‘‘ Welfare Work.’’ Mothers’ meet- 
ings are held where many are taught how to 
take proper care of children and homes. The 
Woman’s Club has started a kindergarten 


Business Notices. 


Easter China and Glass. The designing of china 
and glass is an important feature of the potteries and glass 
houses. 

New shapes for both useful and ornamental ware require 
talent in this line, as well as in the great textile industries, 
while modern adaptations are taken from Chinese and Jap- 
anese, also back to Louis XIV. and beyond. 

Visitors will find in the late exhibits of Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton many new designs in ceramic ware. 


Deaths. 


CUTTER—At Arlington, Mass., Miss Deborah Locke 
Cutter, March 5, aged 76 years and 6 months. 


HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON. 


In the passing of Hon. George F. Richardson, Lowell has 
lost its foremost representative citizen. What finer com- 
ment can be made on his own life than his “ Advice to Young 
Men?” 

“Cultivate high moral principles, a devotion to the best 
interests of the State and country, respect for the law, an 
interest in some religious organization, absolute truthfulness 
and integrity of purpose.” 

Such was his creed, such an epitome of his own life. 


A MEMORIAL, 


It is a sad duty to chronicle the loss of another member 
of the Channing Alliance. 

At our last social meeting Miss Anna E. Boynton was 
present, sharing in our enjoyment of that pleasant occasion. 
Since several years she had been a regular attendant of the 
Alliance meetings, and had shown continued interest in its 
aims and work, always contributing liberally to its chari- 
table and philanthropic activities. Her retiring nature 
prevented her from taking a prominent part in public meet- 
ings; but her open mind, her broad culture, and her gener- 
ous disposition made her a sympathetic recipient of all 
opportunities for ethical uplift. 

Born in Boston and belonging to an old New England 
family, she removed in early youth to Dorchester, where 
she was for many years a regular attendant at the Meeting- 
house Hill Church, for which she always retained a deep 
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regard. Of an amiable and affectionate nature, she found 


| her chief happiness in her relations to her family and her 
| home. 


However deep the grief which she suffered in the 
breaking of these ties to which she was so strongly attached, 
she never allowed the shadow of her own sorrow to fall 
upon the lives of others with whom she came in contact, 
but always bore the burden of her loss and bereavement 
bravely and in silence. 

That cruel Civil War which ravaged our country, bring- 
ing to so many families irreparable loss, brought to her a 
message from the dying bed of her only brother, and to her 
fell the heritage of consoling the heart-broken parents and 
of ministering to the needs of their declining years. She 


: ; 4 | devoted ht i i i 
ing session, to be held in the Chamber of |, 10° 17 Youns life to the care of an invalid mother, and 


later was the constant companion and nurse of the father, 
whose sole remaining interests in life were centred in her. 

When she was finally left alone in her home with no im- 
mediate members of her family to assuage her own grief 
and loneliness, she disposed of the home hallowed by so 
many sad and tender associations, and, with the character- 
istic patience and resignation which made her an object- 
lesson to all repining souls, she went forth to dwell among 
strangers, and to find her happiness henceforth in sym- 
pathetic helpfulness to her old friends and to new ones 
whom she made whereever her wanderings led her. Her 
receptive mind, her wide range of reading, and her sense of 
humor well fitted her to enjoy seasons of foreign travel; 
and, when her natural reticence and fear of undue display 
could be overcome, her descriptions of scenes and experi- 
ences in other lands were most enjoyable. 

On one occasion, while passing several months in the 
Isle of Wight, a chance meeting with thelate Queen Vic- 
toria of England was an interesting incident which she 
graphically described. 

On her return to her native land she came to live in our 
community, and here in the peaceful quiet of her chosen 
home she passed suddenly away, a merciful Providence 
sparing her the long illness which she had dreaded, and 
which it had been her lot to see others endure. 

Brought up in a liberal faith and cherishing these beliefs, 
she enjoyed attending Channing Church, where the tenor 
of the services accorded with the needs of her nature. 

Too unobtrusive to seek acquaintances, she responded 
readily to friendly advances, and treasured the companion- 
ship of those immediately about her, and her kindly sym- 
pathy was always at the service of those who approached 
her. The cheery greeting, the pleasant smile, the appre- 
ciative word will be missed by those who knew her and 
loved her best, and by all alike, friends, relatives, or mere 
acquaintance, whoever came in contact with this serene, 
noble, helpful, Christian woman. F. D. Sampson. 


HE BOSTON CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 

is desirous of finding a home for a mother of twenty- 

two years and her little girl of eight months. Some board 
would bepaid. The mother, who is gentle and well-bred, 
has been brought up by unusually fine people. She would 
be capable of performing the lighter household tasks. Ad- 
rea Miss Mary S. Doran, 43 Hawkins Street, Boston, 

ass. 


Ki XPERIENCED and highly recommended college 

woman, who has travelled abroad, desires a position 

as companion, chaperon, or secretary, preferably to travel. 

Rdiiees N., Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
ass. 


W ANTED An adoption home for a six-year-old boy 

of English parentage, bright, with no apparent bad 
tendencies. Address New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


NB abr dakay eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coaching 

trips; Automobile through Chateau Country. June 
22d, 1912, $660, Write to-day for Programme. Mrs. 
Beckwith, 85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


JOSEF YARRICHK 


Society Magician and Entertainer open for 
engagement. Send for circular. Highest references. 
110 Tremont St., Boston. Phone 25029 Fort Hill. 


SEVEN GABLES. 


For rent or sale—furnished house, 14 rooms, bath-room, 
tull sanitary plumbing, hardwood floors, fireplaces. Wide 
upper and lower piazzas. Flower and kitchen gardens 

nted. Stable. Old New England village, half-way be- 
tween Poland and Rangeley, goo feet altitude. Moderate 
terms. Photographs. M. C. Snow, Paris Hill, Me. 


W ANTED—a lady to take charge of a small house- 

hold in the country. Must be able to read aloud 
well. Address E. A., Christian Roatsiees 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOME SOUTH, as I did, toa better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap,on ernuey line, 

nies from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E, . S, Read, 
ighland Springs, Va. E “ 
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with efficient teachers. A library contain-|out a large number of the members. Dr. | March 3. Moe 1 Mate League of Unitarian rey 
ing books in Italian helps to educate the | Charles H. Vilas, Judge H. M. Lewis, Mr. Malden, Mass., Alliance ..........-. bis 
mothers. Miss Cleo Murtland, principal of | Charles Askew, and the pastor have been Meadville, Pa, Sunday-school 7.00 
the Worcester Girls’ Trade School, gave an|made honorary members of the Alliance. Milford, N.H., "handel cea Bre 
interesting paper. Industry, she said, deter- ag G Hows, — en i 
mines the kind of education children have,| Quincy, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: , Andover, Ni. 1 Sunday scl AES 4.08 
and taking industries from the home has} Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson has been installed Woburn, Mass., a eta "Raple Bend, 42.25 
made a serious problem for the boys and girls | pastor. An invocation was offered by Rev. pains sd et, ee "3 72 
of to-day. The schools aim to provide prof-| Paul S. Phalen of Hingham, who also read , Newburyport, Mam. heb 
itable employment for young women. They}the Scripture lesson, The sermon was by : George T. treft, ostoh oo pr 


teach dressmaking, fitting the pupil for con- 
mercial shops and stores, millinery, work- 
rooms, machine work training, how to handle 
dainty material with skilled hands, and also 
teach the three R’s in co-operation with the 
trades. They aim to fit young girls for 
higher wages and to better equip themselves 
for the responsibilities of life. Miss Lillian 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham; the prayer 
of installation, by Rev. L. C. Cornish of 
Hingham; the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. D. R. Freeman of Brain- 
tree. Rey. Carl G. Horst of the Wollaston 
Unitarian church welcomed the new pastor 
to the city, and Henry M. Faxon, chairman 
of the parish committee, welcomed him in 


° 


. “Anonymous” 
. Mr. and. Mrs. Louis B. Carr, Arling- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stillman B. Williams, 
Boston 


Mas 
. Mrs. ‘Shia H. Winkley, Boston, ad- 


Pores Sites weds ve Welty 
Mrs. A. Martin Pierce, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


ton, Mass. 


. B. M. Jones, Boston, Mass., addi- 


Richards, vice-president of the Massachu-| behalf of the members. Mr. Hudson takes Pg I pa ah oe PERE i. 10.00 
setts Association of Women Workers, spoke | the pastorate made vacant by the resignation hash a pean Meme 5.00 
of the establishing of dance halls fit for young | of Rev. Ellery C. Butler. 11. Miss H.O. Cruft, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 


girls and of classes in millinery and music. 
These clubs, which are non-sectarian, have 
teas and entertainments to which the girls 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 


: bs Margaret E. Hewins, Medfield, 


. Miss Ethel G. Corey, Winchendon, 


Mass. 


. The Misses Pickering, Salem, Mass. . . 


have the privilege of inviting friends. They day School Society :— 12 og George H. Fletcher, Clinton, 
provide a Vacation House at Cape Ann, where | Previously acknowledged. . $3,580.40 19. Mrs. Tseac’ Spragae, Welledey Seen ee 
girls may go for the minimum expense of $4 March as Sk ore pgunday-school PME « 5-00 hag med tear ine ce 25.00 
per week. Miss Harris of the Worcester x, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Alliance ...... Swiies ra if H. W. Winkley, Biten ee ae She ao he 
Girls’ Club substituted for Miss Allen, who 1. Bulfinch Place, Boston, Alliance ..... 10.00 12. Miss M. Frances Harriman, Win- 

1. Belmont, Mass., Alliance ........... 10.00 chester, Mass. ; 1.00 
was unable to be present, and told of the I. Erie, Pa. Sunday-school en i 5.00 12. Miss Lucy S. Osgood, Ottawa, Can- . 
work in the city. Dancing-classes seem to piers capa Say teeeeeees 10.00 et ee ee 2.00 
be the most popular, but as the clubs grow 2, Newport, R.I., Sunday-school |||. ashe i 


they hope to accomplish more work like that 
done in the larger cities. After the meeting 
the members were invited by Mr. Fanning to 
inspect his model corset factory. Mr. Fan- 
ning, with the aid of competent guides, 
showed the manufacture of corsets from the 
cutting room to the shipping department,— 
a lesson of an ideal system. 


Churches. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society 
Rey. Frank A. Gilmore: The annual meet- 
ing of this parish was held in the dining- 
room of the parish house, the room being 
filled with members of the church. Prof. 
C. M. Jansky, president of the parish, pre- 
sided. A bountiful supper was provided 
by the Alliance ladies. The reports were 
all interesting, showing activity along many 
lines. The pastor reported twenty-five ad- 
ditions to the membership. A men’s dinner 
was served on March 6, at which about 
seventy-five sat down. ‘Two addresses were 
made, one by President Charles R. Van 
Hise, on “The Control of Industry’’; the 
other by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, son of 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on ‘‘The American 
Romanoff.” Three Sunday evening lectures 
of unusual merit have been given, arranged 
by the special committee on evening services. 
The first, on ‘‘The Faust of Goethe,’ was 
given by Prof. A. R. Hohlfredt; the second, 
on “ Washington,” by Prof. Frederick Paxton; 
and the third, on “Old Days on the Mis- 
sissippi,’”” by Mr. George Merrick, who was 
a river pilot before the Civil War. The 
new pews will be ready for shipment on 
March 25. It is hoped that they can be 
installed in time for the Easter services. 
The boys’ club has raised one hundred 
dollars by subscription and will purchase a 
first-class game table for use in the gym- 
nasium. ‘The Alliance meets on alternate 


Novelties in China and Glass 
For Easter Gifts 


Visitors will find many novelties in our several floors, recently imported, 
in addition to our regular stock patterns. 


Within the past fortnight we have landed direct importations by the | 


following ships: 


S.S. “Marquette,” 107 packages from Antwerp. 
S.8. “Pretoria,” 2 packages from Hamburg. 
8.8. “Dacre Castle,” 13 packages from Hong Kong. 


The ‘“‘Ivernia” 80, “Cestrian” 43, “Sagamore” 40, from Liverpool. 


Those interested in seeing the newer products of the potter’s art will see 
the Exhibit of Ginori Vases and Candlesticks: also Satsuma and Cloissonne 
Vases, Rose Jars, Flower Baskets, with exquisitely minute butterflies painted 
on inside; China Lavender Jars (containing English Lavender, 50 cents each) ; 
dainty Bisque groups in colors for table decoration, Copenhagen animals in 


variety; all on the Third Floor, near elevator. 


Glass Vases and Flower Baskets for table decorations, Glass Department, 


Second Floor. 


Our extensive exhibit suitable for Spring wedding gifts; Inexpensive, but 
dainty patterns of China, Earthenware and Glassware, adapted to country 
or seashore homes in large variety and ranging in price from the low cost up 


to the costly lines. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin Street, corner Hawley. Near Washinatos aa 


Wednesdays in the parish house parlors, 
with luncheon in the dining-room. ‘This is 
proving a very successful plan, and brings 
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March 12. King’s Chapel Alliance, Boston ...... $50.00 
13. Miss Mary N. Phillips, Sharon, Mass.. 1,00 
13. Mrs. Crawford Nightingale, Sharon, 

SARs ee ee ee 1.00 
Da.useapan Pratt, Boston )i.......2.. 5.5 10.00 
13. Lincoln, Mass., Alliance ............ 2.00 
13. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school .... . 5.00 
13. Mrs. Mary E. Young, Winchester, 

fas... .:. OF + ert ee 10.00 
13. West Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday- 

PEE SC TS Soe c Geist eS esa 5.00 
13. West Bridgewater, Mass., Frances E. 

Poward Pander re........... 5-00 
13. Miss Annie L. Newhall, Lynn, Mass. . 10.00 
14. Miss Harriet G. Lewis, Boston ...... 1.00 
14. Miss Ellen Channing, Milton, Mass. . 10.00 
14. H. W. Hartwell, Waltham, Mass..... 10.00 
14. The Misses Hobbs, Waltham, Mass... 20.00 
14. Miss Emma Burrage, Boston ....... 5.00 
14. Horace S. Fowle, Boston ........... 5.00 
14. George E. Adams, Chicago, Il. ...... 10.00 
t5. H. R. Smith, Leominster, Mass. ..... 10.00 
15. Miss F, M. Faulkner, Boston ....... 50.00 
15. Alfred Bunker, Roxbury, Mass....... 1.00 
1s. Mrs. Alfred Bunker, Roxbury, Mass. . 1.00 
15. William Endicott, Boston .......... 10.00 
Beer oc, @rew, Boston .. 5.2.0.6 2s. ses 10.00 

$4,252.87 
Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The lecture of Dr. George Batchelor on 
Thursday morning was filled with anecdotes 
of colonial times and of the early ministers of 
the Salem Churches. The speaker made 
clear that two important factors in effecting 
the change in thought were the foreign com- 
merce and the acquaintance with Oriental 
religions made possible by Eastern voyages. 
It is noteworthy that in this change there was 
no theological controversy in passing from 
Puritanism to Unitarianism. 

In his recent admirable lecture on ‘‘ Chil- 
dren and the Theatre.’ Mr. Frank C. 
Brown emphasized the educative value of 
the drama, especially for the young, although 
very careful selection should be made of the 
plays which children see presented. The 
great lessons learned from seeing good plays 
finely produced are more impressive than 
those learned in other ways, because appeal 
is made both to the ear and eye. Mr. 
Brown spoke of the Drama League and its 
influence toward winning to the support of 
plays the part of the public which is now in- 
different and the production of more really 
good plays. 


At Winnisquam, N.H. 


Two miles below the city of Laconia there 
is a railroad station called Winnisquam. 
Taking the Winnisquam station as the focus, 
and drawing a circle with a two-mile radius, 
‘one would cut the corners from five New 
Hampshire townships. Although a consid- 
erable community has grown up about Win- 
nisquam, the fact that the people were sepa- 
rated by the boundary lines of these different 
towns has prevented any community life. 
The common interests have been few. The 
people have voted in different towns, sent 
their children to different schools, and have 
driven miles in opposite directions to attend 
church or have not attended any church at 
all. 
Early in the winter Rev. George L. 
Thompson of Laconia secured a vacant 
house and began work along both religious 
and social lines. He first made a house-to- 
house visitation, explaining his purpose and 
inviting people to his services. No religious 
‘services of any kind had ever been regularly 
‘in the community before, and all winter 
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nearly the whole population has been out to 
hear him each Sunday. The people caught 
the enthusiasm and a Sunday-school was 
organized, and the ladies banded together 
for work and formed classes to instruct the 
children in the household arts of sewing and 


cooking. 


Mr. Thompson found some opposition to 
his work because he is a Unitarian in belief, 


but, as he has recognized no sectarian lines, 
he has had loyal support of the local people. 


Mr. Thompson states that his plans for 


the future are to build a chapel for common 


worship, no subscription to any particular 
creed or conformity to any rite or ceremony 
being required. He proposes to build a 
parish house which shall be opened to all for 
social purposes, and to provide a free library 
for the whole community—The Manchester 


Union. 


In the Southland. 


BY REV. W. S. KEY. 


In the Christian Register of February 15 
a short article with the caption “Swansboro 
and Shelter Neck, N.C.’ was published 
from the pen of “H. W. F.” 

I had barely reached here on January 12 
when a heavy snowstorm set in with many 
accompanying discomforts, which included 
complete isolation from the outer world 
for a full week, Scarcely had we got over 
those discomforts when a second and worse 
snowstorm came along on February ro, with 
a drop of the mercury to 4° above zero 
and about a foot of snow. This second 
storm came on Saturday night, just in time 
to prevent us holding our usual monthly 
service in church, as was the case on the 
second Sunday in January, the second 
Sunday in every month being my home 
Sunday at Shelter Neck. But, though we 
were prevented holding service, our teachers 
and myself spent the whole of Sunday 
forenoon on our knees in the roof loft of 
Dix House, shovelling snow and dumping it, 
with the aid of our boarding pupils, out into 
the yard, to escape the drenching experience 
we had in the first storm. 

Under. such conditions our neighbors, 
whose abodes are not built with such storms 
in mind, suffered terribly, as did all kinds of 
farm stock, I myself losing five small pigs 
which froze to death, notwithstanding that 
they were housed for a time in our dining- 
room, wrapped in flannel and ranged in 
front of the fire. 

It certainly was hard on the animals, but 
additionally so on the humans; for during 
that storm babies were born in homes where 
the snow lay three inches deep on the beds, 
in which snuggled together large numbers 
of children endeavoring to keep each other 
warm. ‘The result all round and everywhere 
was severe attacks of influenza, la grippe, 
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pneumonia, sore throats, and violent coughs. 
And these ailments continue, though not in 
so violent a form, as my remedies, instruc- 
tions, hints, and suggestions have done, 
and still are doing, something to improve 
the public health, in spite of the persistent 
carelessness and indifference of parents and 
children alike. Unfortunately, the weather 
continues wretchedly dull, cold, and wet, 
so that all work on the land is at a standstill 
and every one is anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of warmer, brighter weather. 

Meantime our work continues along. 
Both at Swansboro and Shelter Neck splen- 
did work is being done by our zealous and 
deeply interested teachers. 

Already since my return in January I 
have made my regular monthly “swings 
round the circle” of my Southern diocese 
twice, though the roads in many places are 
all but impassable because of the deep water 
and sticky mud which reaches the hub of 
our buggy wheels. Between Sundays I keep 
busy making extensive repairs, alterations, 
improvements in our church, school, resi- 
dence, and farm buildings. 

Many times do I wish some of my Northern 
friends could accompany me through and 
around my diocese to note the conditions, 
to hear the requests, appeals, invitations, 
only a tithe of which am I able to respond 
to, or to observe the splendid openings for 
planting the seed of our liberal and more 
humanizing faith both in prosperous and 
progressive towns and cities as well as in 
the midst of rural communities. In like 
manner, too, they would speedily discover, 
as others have done, how real and pressing 
is the need of more such schools as we have 
already established, and in which such 
splendid constructive work is beiig done, 
not alone along the lines of academic train- 
ing, but the upbuilding and ennobling of 
manhood and womanhood and social bet- 
terment in every form and aspect. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
spears temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 8g. 


Total expense increased 18%, 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed te 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SgcreTaRY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 


Maine Mfg. Co. 
Nashua, N.H. 


The Chest with 
the Chill in it 


WHITE JKOUN TAI 


“White Mountain”’ refrigerators made in hundreds of 
Styles and Sizes—for Homes, Large Hotels, Restaurants, Butchers, 
Grocers—a refrigerator for every demand. Send for hand- 
some 1912 Catalogue and Booklet. 


REFRIGERATORS 


In Over a 
Million 
Homes 


The 
Largest Refrigerater 
_ factory in the World 
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Pleasantries, 


Church Trustee: ‘‘Did you occupy your 


last pulpit with credit?’’ New Rector: 
“Entirely. There was never any cash 
connected with it.”—Judge. 

Not Heard: ‘‘Conscience,’’ said Uncle 


Eben, ‘‘is only a still, small voice, an’ half de 
time when it tries to speak up it finds dat de 
line is busy.’’-—Washington Star. 


said his brother, ‘‘you’re a 
How can you eat so 


“Tommy,” 
regular little glutton. 


much?” ‘Don’t know; it’s just good luck,”’ 
replied the youngster.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


Sidney Smith once said, speaking of the 
prosy nature of some sermons, ‘They are 


written, as if sin were to be taken out of| 


man like Eve out of Adam—by putting him 
to sleep.” 
“They say that when an ostrich is sur- 


prised he hides his head in the sand.” “I 
wish he’d everlastingly hide his tail there,” 


observed the man who had just settled a| 


heavy millinery bill.—Selected. 


“Didn’t that man complain when you 
charged him for a broken appointment?’’ 
“No,” replied the dentist; ‘‘he said breaking 
an appointment with me was worth every 
cent it cost.”— Washington Star. 


“So, there’s another rupture of Mount Vo- 
ciferous,’’ said Mrs. Partington, as she put 
on her specs. ‘The paper tells us about the 
burning lather running down the mountain, 
but it don’t tell how it got afire.”’—77t-Bits. 


“Eh, doctor,” said a gillie of a small 
Scotch town to a friend, ‘‘he maun hae been 
an extraor’nary man, that Shakespeare. 
There are things hae come into his head 
that never would have come into mine at 
a’.”’—Selected. 


Nora: ‘‘Please, ma’am, Oi wish to lave.” 
Mrs. Closefisted: ‘‘But why, Nora? Have 
we not always treated you like one of the 
family?’’ Nora: ‘‘Thot yez hov, ma’am; 
an’ it’s more than flesh and blood kin shtand 
anny longer.” 


Dorothy had never seen any pumpkin pie 
until her first visit to the country; and, to 
her grandmother’s asking her if she would 
have a piece, the little girl replied: ‘‘No, I 
thank you. I never eat pie without a roof 
on it.”’—Judge. 


Stories are still cropping up about “‘ Billy” 
Travers, the New York wit, who stammered 
so delightfully. Travers, it appears, was a 
guest at a yacht regatta at Newport. The 
waters of the beautiful harbor were covered 
with magnificent pleasure craft. Practically 
every one belonged to some well-known New 
York banker or broker. Travers considered 
the matter a moment, and then turned 
blandly to his host. ‘‘W-w-w-where are 
the c-c-c-customers’ yachts?”’ he inquired. 


Canon Ainger had been reviewing ‘‘The 
English Novel before Shakespeare,” and, 
the review finished, he wrote to a friend: 
“What an excellent and readable book it is! 
I used to say of another French critic:— 


‘Our English critics their dull wits keep 
straining, 
When—enter Taine! and all is entertaining.’”’ 


But the epigram would be far truer if it 
could be adapted to Jusserand. For ex- 
ample :— 


A Frenchman straying into English fields 
Of letters, seldom has a locus’standi; 
But, if there’s one to whom objection yields, 
‘Tis Jusserand—he has the Jus errandi.”’ 
—The Pall Mall Gazette, 
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package 


SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 
Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct... Send 
for circular. C, H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services 0! oe we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose pi ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the Unit 
Beates and England, and whose large experience 
Song assures a coll m of hymns, tunes, and li 


hristian Sunday-school and home. 


values of the se! } 
sidered, while the music to which th 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of 
the book for examinahi 

“Heart and 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimon 
enrichment their services have received throug! 
duction is most tifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few aa in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
oti meee eee Cr of sgutie matter. The 
most mar! juality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

ge Rev. ag lg aimed D.Dv— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or tlecwhere! 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successf! 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


in chid | ROCK RIDGE HALL 


" ney with the present standards and needs of the | 20d healthful, in one of New England’s most beautif 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, | Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention — 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular samlanpaniimmectel given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
occasions of the children’s service. all, Large, airy gymnasium with swimming 1, For 
‘ The ee br leg ry —_— in these simple | catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurtz, Wellesley Mass, 

iturgies the noblest utterances of the and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca-| PROCTOR ACADEMY, annoven, t.2. 
pable of a litur; treatment. The poetic and ethical | A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 


ions in verse have been carefully con-| White Mountains, 100 mi 
this is to send for a copy of | ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certifica ie 

mination. ivileges. tudents. G ome 

Voice” has already been adopted by a large Tren Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo 


astothe|a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
its intro- | Parker Farr, Principal. ’ 


H. Lyon, D.D., in| ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid, | 23, 1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit — 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


FOR BOYS. Lo 
cation high, dry 
‘ul resi- 


dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 


rom Boston. Pure 


Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, 


Free Tuition to ten si ymnasium. | 


Acres. $250 
{a 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ; 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. } 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


and practice purposes. 


The Browne & Nichols School F9%, q 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September _ 


college. New features; Nichols Field, play- 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field; Pie 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals; ~ 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. — 
Year book and pictures on request. } 


